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NOV. 29-DEC. 25 


* DECEMBER 6 


Christian Education Week. This is a week to draw attention to Christian 
education and lead church schools to improve their standards. 


World-wide Communion Sunday on Oct. 4 will usher in this month which 
spotlights the global influence of the Church and its ecumenical nature. 
United Nations Week, the Week of Prayer and Self-Denial, World Service 
Sunday, and Reformation Day all fall within this month. And the theme 
will carry over into November with World Order Sunday on Nov. 8. 


World-wide Communion Sunday. On this day Christians around the world 
find unity at the Lord’s Table. Methodists give their communion offering 
to the Fellowship of Suffering and Service, which reaches out through the 
work of the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, the Commission on 
Chaplains and the Commission on Camp Activities. 


Laymen’s Day. On this day Protestant churches invite laymen into their 
pulpits to witness to their faith. The Board of Lay Activities offers helps 
for lay speakers. 


United Nations Week. While this is not an official church observance, many 
groups—especially commissions on Christian social relations—see it as an 
cpportunity to educate for Christian influence on world affairs. 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial. This special week in the calendar of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service fosters spiritual growth. Its program 
includes prayer and self-denial for the sake of spreading the Word. 


World Service Sunday. The Fourth-Sunday leaflet describes church exten- 
sion work by the Division of National Missions. (See page 33.) 


Reformation Day (and Reformation Sunday, Nov. 1) provide opportunities 
for Protestants to review their heritage and witness to others. (See page 7.) 


World Order Sunday. A day when Methodists look at problems of world 
peace from the Christian viewpoint. (See pages 5-6.) 


World Service Sunday. The work of Methodists in the field of temperance 
is presented in this month’s leaflet. 


Thanksgiving-to-Christmas Bible-reading program, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. (See pages 9-10.) 


Christmas-for-Christ emphasis. Your church can remind its members and 
the community of the real reason why we celebrate Christmas. 


Commitment Day. This year Methodists will look at other social evils, as 


well as alcohol, on this day. They will be asked to commit themselves to 
abstain from the uses of such crutches. (See pages 11-14.) 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





The mailman can hardly be im- 
pressed with the piety of that home 
to which he never delivers any religious 
reading matter. 


We are apt to say the sermon was 
a good one if we were glad someone 
else heard it. 


You cannot suffer from tuberculosis, 
cancer, leukemia, or alcoholism in mod- 
eration. 


In a recent will a generous bequest 
was thrown out because the legal name 
of the institution was not used. Ask 
your lawyer to help you make out your 
will. 


No Christian has any right to rob 
another man of his Sabbath. 


If collection plates could only talk 


back! 


A bar is a poor substitute for a family 
altar. 


Altogether too much of the Lord’s 
money is going to pay interest charges. 


Seven years ago the Methodists of 
South Dakota launched a program to 
encourage church people to remember 
church institutions in their wills, and 
since that time $450,000 has been be- 
queathed to such agencies. 


Every church ought to be trying to 
do more than it is capable of doing. 


It is hardly fair to send missionaries 
to the field and then desert them. 


If Communists studied Karl Marx as 
Christians study their New Testament 
the cause of communism would fail 
within six months. 


Every time anv person takes a drink 
of liquor he is running a risk. 


If Methodists follow the averages of 
the country there are today approxi- 
mately 300,000 of us who are over 
65 years of age. The homes for retired 
people we now maintain can accommo- 


date 5,818. 


No Christian has done his full duty 
by his wife and children until he has 
made out a will under the guidance of 
a competent attorney. 
















































Story of the Month: 


A Ship of 


Mercy 


People were dying, but no one seemed to care. 


Then a strange ship came to Ul Long Do, 


with food and clothing from America. 


by Carl E. Hult 


A nod a month is all the island of 
Ul Long Do, midway between Japan 
and Korea in the Sea of Japan, normally 
gets from the outside world. Once a 
month a little and freight 
boat anchors as close as it can to the ring 
of steep cliffs that rise sharply from the 
water's edge to wall in the island. 

From the moment the boat pulls away 


passenger 


until it sails back in 30 days, Ul Long 
Do is as isolated as it was one hundred 
years ago. Only a radio telegraph, beam- 
ing messages to Korea, gives the world 
an occasional reminder of the island’s 
existence. 

Behind the rocky cliff wall of Ul Long 
Do, seventeen thousand Koreans try to 
live on the meager crops they scratch 
from the stony, volcanic soil of their 
hillside farms and the fish they can 
catch in the sea. Even when nature 
smiles on them the islanders struggle on 
the fringes of starvation. 

In 1958 there was no smile. 

First, warm currents in the Sea of 
Japan cut the catch of fish to less than 
half the average in normal years. Then, 
in the fall, a lashing hailstorm flattened 
acres of precious crops. Winter swept 
bitter storms out of Siberia, the worst 
most islanders had ever known. 

By mid-January food supplies were 
nearly exhausted. Many of the peasants 
had nothing to eat but grass and sea- 
weed. Cold and malnutrition took their 
toll in illness. Ul Long Do has no 
hospital and has only one doctor. 


The people of Ul Long Do are used 
to hard times. But by February, 1959, 
they were desperate. They had appealed 
to the South Korean government in 
Seoul. But there was little the authorities 
on the war-ravaged mainland could 
offer. It seemed there was nothing to 
do but starve. 

And then, one February day, an un- 
familiar ship sailed toward one of the 
rocky promontories the island calls its 
“ports.” It was not the usual freighter, 
but a light transport belonging to the 
Navy of the Republic of South Korea. 
And it came from the direction of Pusan. 

Curious, only expecting it carried 
military supplies, the islanders watched 
it drop anchor. They watched small 
boats lowered and loaded with boxes, 
barrels and kegs. On each was a stamp 
in unfamiliar English characters: 
Church World Service. 

Nearly three thousand 100-pound 
bags of flour and cornmeal and 720 cases 
of used clothing were stored in the holds 
of the ship. Its passageways were lined 
with drums of powdered milk and 912 
cases of cheese were lashed to its for- 
ward deck. They were gifts of American 
churchgoers to the people of Ul Long Do. 

Church World Service, acting for 35 
major Protestant denominations, had co- 
operated with the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, Lutheran World Re- 
lief, and CARE to load the ship, con- 
tributed by the Korean Navy. 

It took four days to get the food from 
the ship to the rocky island. It took days 
more to divide it among the hungry, 
incredulous people. 

To many the food meant the differ- 
ence between life and death. To almost 
all it meant two adequate meals a day 
instead of a single scanty one. 

With their heartfelt thank-yous came 
repeated expressions of amazement that 
people so far away could have thought 
of helping them. And voices rose in an 
added chorus of relief and gratitude when 
it was learned there would be another 
distribution in two or three weeks. 

Several months would pass before 
spring crops could mature, and with two 
shipments of food the people of Ul Long 
Do could survive until the early barley 
harvest in June. 

Through Church World Service our 
churches had forged another bond of 
brotherhood between compassionate 
Americans and the needy overseas. An- 
other stone had been laid in the bridge- 
way of good will between men, to 
extend to an eventual world peace. 

Methodists support Church World 
Service through their gifts to the Meth- 
odist Committee for Overseas Relief. 





Mr. Hult is foreign agency representative 
in the Pusan office of Korea Church World 
Service. 
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Informal sessions where there is give and 
take between youths and their pastor or 
adult counselor can have a great influence 
on a youth’s choice of vocation. 


WE CAN 
HELP THEM 
HEAR THE 
CALL 


by R. Wright Spears 


Does the dearth of ministers today 
disturb you? Are you troubled by the 
scarcity of directors of Christian edu- 
cation, ministers of music, and those 
preparing for other church vocations? 

Perhaps we have taken the attitude, 
“Well, if God needs more people in 
these vocations, surely He will call 
them.” 

Without minimizing the importance 
of the divine call, does God not use 
his church as the chief instrument of 
recruitment? Perhaps your own 
church has greater responsibility in 
this area than you have ever realized. 


Concern for Leadership 


Do you know of any thriving busi- 
ness which is not concerned about its 
ongoing leadership? Smart companies 
have their offices constantly on the 
alert for key men who will be able 
to guide effectively the affairs of these 
organizations. They want men of 
vision, energy, and devotion to their 
tasks! 

Again, we may be warned that the 
church does not secure its leaders as 
the business world does. Even s0, 
should the officers of the church be 
less attentive to recruitment than ex- 
ecutives in industry? 

Just as a chief executive of a great 
organization expects his assistants to 
find and recruit capable leaders, it is 
my conviction that God expects his 
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God calls men and women to the ministry and 


other church vocations. But he can use the church 


and its members as instruments of recruitment. 


church to be concerned about leader- 
ship and to guide to him those who 
may be most valuably used for the 
spread of the gospel. 

Ten years ago, approximately, a 
layman in Central Church of Flor- 
ence, S.C., said, “This church has fur- 
nished too few ministers for Method- 
ism, and I think we ought to do some- 
thing about it!” 

Somehow this statement caught fire 
with a number of laymen in that con- 
gregation and what has happened 
since is a thrilling story! Over the past 
10 years some 12 young people have 
gone from that church as ministers. 

I am convinced that the concern 
of a group of laymen has made a great 
difference. Perhaps God would have 
enlisted those preachers anyway, but 
I like to think that his task was made 
considerably easier by the prayers and 
the thought of those laymen. 

This concern has been expressed 
by raising a considerable sum of 
money to provide scholarships for 
deserving young people who otherwise 
might not have been educated. 

Year after year these laymen have 
raised sufficient funds for the educa- 
tion of several young men and women. 
Actually, without designating them- 
selves as such they became a group 
of the “fellowship of the concerned.” 

The women of the church and the 
young people themselves have assisted 


splendidly by offering help in many 
ways. They have kept in touch with 
young people while they were in col- 
lege and seminary, supplied encour- 
aging recognition while these students 
were at home on vacation, and ex- 
pressed pride over the fact that such 
outstanding young people were dedi- 
cating themselves to the Christian 
ministry. 


Climate for Growth 


Obviously the churches that have 
been most successful in recruitment 
for the ministry and other church 
vocations have created a climate con- 
ducive to spiritual growth. When 
asked how the local church had in- 
fluenced his entering the ministry, one 
young man listed the following aids: 
e Altar time at the close of the Sun- 
day evening worship service. 

e Total impact of the church’s youth 
program. 

e Christian fellowship in the recrea- 
tion hour on Sunday evenings follow- 
ing the worship service. 

Ministers and church members feel 
that the prayer time on Sunday eve- 
ning has helped many young people 
to come to important decisions with 
regard to their life work. 

Some churches have helped to 


Dr. Spears is president of Columbia Col- 
lege at Columbia, S.C. He formerly was 
pastor of Central Church at Florence, S.C. 
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make the climate right for ministerial 
recruitment by providing opportuni- 
ties for military personnel. One church 
that is outstanding in this field is 


Travis Park in San Antonio, Tex., 
under the leadership of the Rev. Ken- 
neth W. Copeland. 

This church has so effectively used 
young men of the army personnel in 
the work of the church that many 
have decided on a church vocation. 

A much smaller church, Trinity 
Church in Charleston, $.C., where 
the Rev. W. C. Stackhouse is minis- 
ter, has had a similar program, par- 
ticularly during the war years, which 
resulted in several persons going into 
the ministry. One of these young 
people is a minister teaching in a 
church-related college; another serves 
a rural charge. 

One young minister says that one 
of the greatest encouragements lead 
ing to his decision to preach was the 
fact that his church made possible his 
attending the National Methodist 
Youth Convocation. 


Challenge for Best Minds 


that 
church has a responsibility for helping 


If you are convinced your 
God share his call with young men 
and women, how do you best help? 
Why not challenge the best young 
minds of your congregation by at 
taching them to some consuming tasks 
in the parish? When some of our 
young people of Central 
Church in Florence felt the pull 


hnest 


toward the ministry it thrilled me to 
see our laymen extending the chal- 
lenge to Christian service by putting 
them to work! 

With deep joy and satisfaction | 
have also seen the important role 
which my successors in the pulpit 
there—the Rev. Earle Glenn and the 
Rev. Melvin K. Medlock—have 
played in this challenge to our best 
young minds. They have, in numer- 
ous ways, extended the hands of en- 
couragement and the thoughts of op- 
portunity. 

In Trinity Church of Sumter, 
S.C., the Rev. John Shingler, minis- 
ter, and a group of laymen have chal- 
lenged young men and young women 
from their parish by contacting our 
Methodist colleges and making known 
to administrators their desire to help 
these young people financially. They 
are proud of the challenge extended by 
our church and want to share in it. 

A young man who is serving his first 
pastorate says that he was challenged 
by that group of “quiet, unassuming 
laymen who give of their time and 
thought constantly.” He recalls those 
who welcomed the people at church 
school and dropped in on the youth 
meetings now and then, who attended 
the secret destination fellowship 
gatherings after the Sunday evening 
worship, and those who are forever 
doing those small menial tasks around 
the church. 

Is it not clear also that our laity can 
offer the challenge by making certain 


Six of the nine members of the Life Service Club at Norton, Va., with 
Pastor C. B. Harbour, Jr. Five plan to be ministers, four missionaries 





that some of our finest young people 
attend church vocation institutes? 

In Vestal Church at Knoxville, 
Tenn., a parish of 750 members, dur- 
ing the past three years there have 
been 27 decisions for church voca- 
tions. There is no question but that 
the Rev. C. B. Harbour, Jr., pastor, 
has exerted significant leadership. But 
I suspect that he would be the first to 
say that a group of loyal and thought- 
ful laymen have been of tremendous 
influence in establishing this record. 

Apparently the size of the church 
has nothing to do with the number of 
ministers produced. Some of our most 
effective ministers have come from the 
smallest parishes, while many of our 
larger churches are proving that the 
old statement, “Large churches sel- 
dom produce ministers and mission- 
aries,” is simply not true! 

Regardless of the size of your 
church, don’t you have a responsibility 
to help God enlist those who are to 
represent him in our pulpits? 


MATERIALS TO HELP 


These materials will be helpful to the 
pastor, members of the committee on 
Christian vocations, and others in the 
church who may be able to help persons 
hear the call to full-time church vocations. 
Order from the addresses listed. 

From branches of the Methodist Publish- 
ing House: 

Counseling for Church Vocations, a 
booklet by Harold Ewing, 35¢ each; Coun- 
seling with Young People, a book by C. 
Eugene Morris, $3; Counseling for Church 
Vocations, a 104-frame filmstrip with long- 
play record, $10 (sale); It’s Your Life, a 
51-frame filmstrip with long-play record, $4 
(sale); and Make All Things New, a 27- 
minute film on Methodist deaconess work, 
$6 (rental ). 

Free from the Department of Ministerial 
Education, Methodist Board of Education, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn.: 

Is the Ministry for Me?, How to Become 
a Methodist Minister, You Can Help Men 
Enter the Ministry, Methodism’s Theo- 
logical Schools, More Methodist Ministers 
Means Recruitment, and Statement on Pre- 
Seminary Studies. 

From the Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn.: 

Christian Vocations Packet, containing 
30 leaflets, 50¢; Methodist Service Projects, 
booklet explaining Christian vocations, 
openings, training needed, and other in- 
formation, 15¢ each; Committee on Chris- 
tian Vocations in the Local Church, leaf- 
let, 10¢ each; and Church-Related Jobs, 
a two-sessions study unit for youths, 10¢ 
each. 

For additional information, write to the 
Interboard Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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UMvyeria Order Sunday, Novermber & 


provides opportunity for 
churches to surmount them- 
selves, to reach out into the 
community and the world, to 
help bring about peace, and to 
better mankind’s lot. 


by Daniel E. Taylor 


World Order Sunday, Nov. 8, af- 
fords a congregation a way to sur- 
mount itself. 

To be sure much that concerns our- 
selves is interesting, important to our 
well-being, and not nearly as self- 
centered as some would fear. 

Yet even the most intense among us 
is secretly pleased when once in a 
while something so interesting breaks 
in upon us that for a time we are trans- 
ported beyond our own concerns and 
pet interests. In this, a group, even one 
as large as the average congregation, is 
no different from a person. 

A man who once collected several 
hundred Sunday bulletins whose cov- 
ers pictured their church buildings 
found that in most instances the church 
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edifice was very prominent and de- 
tailed. The surroundings, even when 
of other buildings or people, were 
relatively vague and indistinct. 

The programs of our churches are 
often like that. They are really quite 
thoroughly centered on what we are 
doing among ourselves. Only vaguely 
do the lines run out to the community 
and the world. 

Happy is the congregation that “es- 
capes” itself to live in terms of the 
neighborhood and its needs. But even 
this focus on community is scarcely 
enough. There are some towns and 
cities that fortunately generate a lot of 
local interest among the residents but 
whose efforts stop at the city limits, 
the county line, or with regional prob- 
lems. 

An Alpine town has inscribed on an 
archway spanning the main road which 
leads from the village the inscription, 
“Over the hills, there are cities also.” 
Unless we are aroused not to think 
only of ourselves, we are hopelessly im- 
mature. 

Community and sectional provincial- 
ism has never been challenged as 
sharply as now in an age of atoms 
and jets. Cotton mills close when new 
synthetic factories spring up two time- 
belts away; apple prices sag because 
foreign capitals reduce their fruit im- 


ports; coal fields calculate new com- 
petition from atomic energy; and, in- 
deed, the daily survival of all of us de- 
pends on far-off decisions in the power 
centers of the world. 

It is one thing to be dragged into a 
destiny controlled increasingly from 
without. It is quite another matter as 
churchmen vigorously and deliberately 
seek involvement in the grave issues of 
our world. 


Lifts Us Beyond 
Ourselves 


World Order Sunday lifts us be- 
yond ourselves; not as an escape—but 
as a robust entré into the variety of 
life in a startling diverse world of na- 
tions and cultures. 

Events are not important because 
they are strange and far; but because 
they involve people in an amazingly 
rich process of inter-stimulation. .The 
observance of World Order Sunday 
ought to pick up every worshiper and 
hurl him into his world. 

We would not diminish one whit 
the breadth and variety of human life. 
In fact, it is this very diversity that 
makes necessary rudiments of order 
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and design. Anarchy does not protect 
freedom. Freedom is safeguarded by 
sound channels of justice. Within this 
framework, individuality and original- 
ity flourish. 

Social institutions arrive _ tardily 
after many attempts and simple forms 
of togetherness. 

When one looks upon the interna- 
tional scene, anarchy still seems all too 
prevalent. True enough, some larger 
patterns are emerging, such as the In- 
ternational Court, world-wide labor, 
health, communications, and women’s 
groups, and, above all, the United N - 
tions. 

In fact, the United Nations has 
been properly singled out by Meth- 
odists as the primary hope among the 
nations. Legislation passed by our Gen- 
eral Conferences has increasingly sus- 
tained our moral support of the UN. 





Learn More About the UN 


Since United Nations Day, Oct. 24, 
and UN week are being more widely 
observed throughout our land, World 
Order Sunday in the church might 
well have among its purposes that of 
acquainting our people more approv- 
ingly with the United Nations’ work. 

The broadening scope of UN af- 
filiates affords ample opportunity to 
portray new and interesting aspects of 
the total program over several years 
without any repetition. 

Merely to portray this work is hardly 
a sufficient objective. It is not the busi- 
ness of the church to engage in the 
mere increase of knowledge. We 
deepen the motivations at the very 
heart of the educational processes. 

When the secretary of the United 
Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, recently 
observed that perhaps world organiza- 
tion had already outrun the will and 
purpose for world community, he was 
speaking directly to the area of the 
church’s responsibility. We deal with 
the hearts of men, out of which spring 
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the issues of life and eventually the 
fate of society. 

World Order Sunday is much more 
than a plunge into our world. Ade- 
quate planning will employ World 
Order Sunday to make evident the 
trends and developments which will 
realize God’s will for our times. 

There is a good deal of materialistic 
planning which only irritates those of 
us who prefer the broader orbit of re- 
sponsible freedom. But that does not 
leave us without preciseness in regard 
to the issues and problems of our time. 

The church's long tradition of 
stewardship leads her to very definite 
practices in regard to our use of the 
earth’s resources and the stewardship 
of material possessions. Our commit- 
ment to God’s purposes implies a sacra- 
mental view of labor and the safe- 
guarding of the integrity of working 
relationships. 

The fact of one God and Father of 
us all and the consequent brotherhood 
of man impels us to rebuke the bar- 
riers and prejudices which bar man 
from man and to undertake those en- 
terprises which rear the foundations of 
world society. 

Both the privilege of dictators and 
the presumed class warfare of the pro- 
letariat fall flat before these larger 
concerns. Let your World Order serv- 
ice sketch the outlines of human rela- 
tionships in terms of God’s profound 
designs. 


A Command to Action 


World Order Sunday ought to cul- 
minate in an irresistible command to 
action. ° 

But the weakness of most Protestant 
worship is not at this point. Far too 
often we are lifted on Sunday morning, 
week after week, to heights of inspira- 
tion for which there is no immediate 
response or outlet that we can clearly 
envision. No clear-cut next step seems 
apparent. No handle for action is of- 
fered. We go home, the vision fades, 
and frustration replaces conviction. 

It is here that the commission on 
Christian social relations steps in to 
right this condition. By astute and care- 
ful planning, short-term, significant, 
feasible projects are offered the mem- 


bership as the follow-through elements 
of World Order Sunday. 

In this particular year, the Nation- 
Wide Program for Peace affords an 
ideal combination of peace, study and 
action. 

Such fall occasions as United Na- 
tions Day (for the community) and 
World Order Sunday (for the congre- 
gation) are major examples of those 
recurring observances of which the 
weight and influence should grow in- 
creasingly over the years. This is pos- 
sible only as the pastor and commis- 
sion plan each year with imagination, 
freshness and versatility. 

The stated regularity of these and 
other events in the year’s calendar of 
social action furnish pegs around which 
the commission can plan its work and 
divide the seasons into a series of in- 
terests. From such days a sense of con- 
tinuity and perspective is born. The 
ongoing schedule of events spurs 
churchmanship forward. 

The action program is equally im- 
portant. It represents the other half 
of the picture. From problems handled, 
projects undertaken, and endeavors 
completed, the congregation learns to 
work and plan together. Members gain 
confidence through achievement. 

Members are able to face and sur- 
mount the swift-breaking emergencies 
that arise in the community. They be- 
come alert, tackle problems boldly, and 
work with alacrity and dispatch. In 
fact, in the unplanned and unexpected 
give-and-take of dealing with con- 
temporary issues church members find 
initiative and power that save their 
planned observances from mere formal- 
ity and display. 

When the chairman of your com- 
mission on Christian social relations 
receives the program hints and ma- 
terials for World Order Sunday, he 
should call the commission members 
together, affirm their will to work 
diligently and loyally under their pas- 
tor, and plan jointly to prepare and 
carry through the most vigorous and 
inspiring World Order Sunday you 
have ever had. 


The mailing sent in early September to 
each local church chairman of Christian 
social relations included the annual World 
Order Sunday message leaflet prepared by 
the National Council of Churches, “. . . 
Though the Earth Should Change!” and a 
folder on the UNICEF Halloween children’s 
program. Pastors or chairmen desiring an 
additional World Order mailing may use 
the coupon on page 38. 
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Protestants will be reminded of their heritage 


and will have opportunity to witness to the fun- 


damental principles of their faith on... 


Reformation Sunday, 


by Edward Ferguson, Jr. 


On Oct. 31 Protestant churches 
throughout the world will observe the 
anniversary of Martin Luther's tacking 
his famous list of 95 theses to the 
cathedral door at Wittenberg, Ger- 





Religious News Service 


many, to start the movement known as 
the Protestant Reformation. 

For many years the Department of 
Evangelism of the National Council 
of Churches and the General Board 
of Evangelism of The Methodist 
Church have urged communities and 
churches to use Reformation as a time 
to emphasize the great doctrines of 
Protestantism. 

This year many churches will em- 
phasize Nov. 1 (the day after Refor- 
mation Day) as a time to re-examine 
the meaning of the Reformation both 
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November 1 


in the history of the Church and in 
the life of each of us who calls him- 
self Protestant. 

The group responsible for planning 
the Reformation Day program in your 
church is the commission on member- 
ship and evangelism. It will want to 
co-operate with the pastor and others 
in planning, promoting, and carrying 
out the program. 


A Force Unequalled 

We will see that Protestantism is 
a force unequalled by any other move- 
ment in history. We will see that the 
Protestant Church offers salvation for 
all through Christ. We will see that 
each individual has the right to ask 
forgiveness through his own personal 
communion with God. We will see 
that the Church is a true world-wide 
fellowship. 

Then, too, we will discover that we 
have certain obligations to our Church 
which we must fulfill, not through a 
sense of obligation, but through a 
feeling of love for Christ. We must 
support our Church with our pres- 
ence, we must underwrite it with our 
substance, we must pray for it, and 
we must witness to Christ’s saving 
power through the life of the Church 
as we attempt to share its truth. 

To aid churches and congregations 
to understand Protestantism and _ its 
basic tenets, the Tidings Department 
of the General Board of Evangelism 
has prepared new materials. 


Some Helpful Materials 


A major discussion of Protestantism 
and its meaning is found in the new 
Tidings book, Roman Catholic Tradi- 
tion and the Protestant Faith, by W. 
Fraser Munro. 


The book describes the basic dif- 


ferences in belief and practice between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, mak- 
ing historical and factual comparisons 
which help individuals to understand 
the fundamental differences. 

It then presents the distinctively 
Protestant contributions. 35¢ each; 4 
or more copies, 25¢ each. 

The “Protestant Idea” tract series 
includes The Protestant Idea of the 
Church, by W. E. Reed: The Protes- 
tant Idea of Marriage, by Seward Hilt- 
ner; The Protestant Idea of Holy Com 
munion, by Robert E. Cushman; The 
Protestant Idea of Baptism, by Paul 
E. Folkers; The Protestant Idea of the 
Bible, by Fred Cloud; and The Prot- 
estant Idea of Prayer, by Thomas H. 
Baker. 

These tracts summarize distinctive 
areas of Protestant belief and_prac- 
tice. They supplement one another in 
presenting a total picture of basic 
Protestant concepts. 

Pastors delivering a series of ser- 
mons on Protestantism may want to 
distribute one leaflet each Sunday of 
the series. These leaflets might also 
be effectively used in connection with 
a Church Loyalty Emphasis. 

The series is available in sets of six 
tracts at 10¢ a set, with a minimum 
order of 25 sets. Ordered by individual 
titles, the tracts are 100 for $2. 

The Protestant booklet series is 
made up of three small booklets. Our 
Protestant Heritage and Witness, by 
Homer J. R. Elford, presents briefly, 
an account of Protestantism’s develop- 
ment and indicates the spiritual re- 
sponsibilities inherent in the accept- 
ance of the Protestant faith. 

The Meaning of Baptism for Prot- 
estants, by Paul E. Folkers, discusses 
the meaning, purpose, and practice of 
baptism in the Protestant faith. It 
will be particularly helpful for par- 
ents of infants and young children 
who are to be baptized. 

The Meaning of the Lord’s Supper 
for Protestants, by Fred Cloud, pre- 
sents both the historical and the con- 
temporary significance of the sacra- 
ment of the Holy Communion as a 
source of spiritual power for all those 
who share it sincerely. 10¢ each; 10 or 
more copies, 5¢ each. 

An order blank listing these and 
other basic Protestant materials, is 
available from Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. See also page 
38 of this magazine. 
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This bookstore-on-wheels helps 
to spread the Word in Africa. 


An African nurse reads the 
Bible to a patient in one of the 
many hospitals served by Prot- 


estant missionaries from the U.S. 


A new literate reads the Scrip- 
tures to her family and friends 
in the Belgian Congo. 





New 28-minute color motion picture 


Footsteps of Livingstone 


Distribution of the Scriptures 
in the Congo is helping the 
Church to move ahead. This 
film 


tians working in the field. 


shows dedicated Chris- 


Against a colorful and stirring back- 
ground the American Bible Society’s 
new 28-minute color motion picture, 
Footsteps of Livingstone, takes us 
into the heart of the African Congo. 
The roving camera, focusing on the 
home of one of the world’s early civili- 
zations, builds to a note of hope and 
promise for the future. 

When David Livingstone was sent 
to Africa by the London Missionary 
Society, it was a wild, unknown land 
and the home of savages. He took his 
mission with a great purpose. Although 
he made important contributions to 
mankind by opening up Central Africa 
to the outside world, infinitely more 
important is the fact that he opened up 
vast regions of the continent to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

As he wrote in his journal: “I can- 
not help earnestly coveting the priv- 
ilege of introducing the Gospel to a 
new people, to reduce their language 
to writing and perhaps translate the 
Scriptures into it.” 

These revealing comments from 
Livingstone’s diary become the thread 
of the film’s story as the magic of an 
unrelenting camera follows the pres- 
ent Bible trails of hundreds of dedi- 
cated Christians who are carrying on 
the work in the Congo. 

Watching a spectacle interwoven 
with hypnotic African chants and 
rhythmic tribal dances, the viewer 
meets American and European lin- 
guists working side by side with trained 
Congolese in revising the New Testa- 
ment. 

The process of making the Scrip- 
tures known to the Congolese is pains- 
taking and slow, because the correct 
words must be found. But it is this 
kind of work and dedication that has 





made the entire Bible and New Tes- 
tament available in more than 30 
Congo languages. 

One of the thrilling visual adven- 
tures of Footsteps of Livingstone takes 
the viewer aboard the aircraft of “the 
flying doctor of the Congo,” a medical 
missionary who travels by plane to 
otherwise inaccessible places. 

Dedicated to the needs of the sick 
wherever he goes, the doctor also brings 
the good news of the Great Physician 
who can meet the needs of the soul. 
Whatever the medical need, what- 
ever the condition of the individual 
purse, the services of the staff are 
equally available, and the Bible is at 
the bedside of every patient. 

The Church is on the march in the 
Congo. Coupled with a tremendous 
gain in literacy, this growth has been 
due in large measure to the distribution 
of Scriptures. Whole Congolese 
families are being brought into the 
Church. 

The responsibility of an increased 
tempo in the translation, production 
and distribution of the Scriptures in 
the language of the people is greater 
than ever. This is part of the Church’s 
mission. Performing its share as an in- 
dispensable wing of the Church is the 
American Bible Society. 

Footsteps of Livingstone underlies 
the prevailing theme of the film in 
its closing narration: “We are ‘still 
only at the beginning of what can 
become a mighty victory for His 
Church. The geographical feat is in 
the past. The outcome of our mission 
to the Congo lies in the future. Mil- 
lions of Congolese still need the Gos- 
pel. We dare not fail them.” 


Footsteps of Livingstone may be rented 
for $4 from any of the following American 
Bible Society offices: 85 Walton St., Atlanta 
3, Ga.; 310 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Il.; 123 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; 
2233 Bryan St., Dallas 4, Tex.; 101 W. 
Alameda, Denver 23, Colo.; 47 S. Ninth 
St., Minneapolis 2, Minn.; Audio-Visual 
Department, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N.Y.; 164 N. Euclid Ave., Pasadena 1, 
Calif.: 701 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 
1035 Central National Bank Building, Rich- 
mond 19, Va.; 224 McAllister St., San 
Francisco 2, Calif.; and 116 S. Salina St., 
Syracuse 2, N.Y. 
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Bible distribution can be 
a project of 


a church group, a congregation 


or churches working together 


In a... 


Corm munity 
Bible Pro2zram 


by Carl W. larson 


“Wherever you went during the first 
week of February,” said a young bus- 
inessman of a thriving metropolis, 
“you would meet the Bible face to 
face and be encouraged to live by it.” 

It was literally so in Cedar Falls, 
Evansdale and Waterloo, Iowa, a tri- 
city community of 85 thousand peo- 
ple. Using every means of mass com- 
munication, the evangelical voice of 
the entire city was focused upon the 
place of the Holy Bible in the life of 
the individual and community. 

The members of three great min- 
isterial associations met as one great 
committee. The aim and _ purpose 
of the project was to bring every man, 
woman and child into the experience 
of reading the same portion of Scrip- 
ture every day and to share it with 


neighbors. 
Read Two Chapters Daily 


For eight days, the community was 
enjoined to read two chapters a day 
from the Gospel of Mark. The co- 
operation of the Waterloo Courier 
was evident—printing the selected 
portion of Scripture for daily reading 





Mr. Larson has been secretary of the 
Northwest district of the American Bible 
Society since 1952. Recently he was ap- 
pointed study secre on the use of the 
Bible in the United States. 
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as well as regular news releases pre- 
pared by Grant Price. 

In addition, the city newspaper 
gave much publicity to the special 
meetings of the churches each day, At 
almost any place in the city a stranger 
or passer-by could pick up a Gospel 
of Mark. Early evening appearances 
were made on KWWL-TV by well- 
known citizens of the three cities. 

Displays and exhibits in strategic 
public places brought the attention of 
the viewers to the heritage that all 
Christians share in the personal pos- 
session of the Bible. As a public fea- 
ture the film, Our Bible—How It 
Came to Us, was shown over station 
KWWL-TV. 

A committee of pastors, with the 
Rev. Ivan Maxson, minister of the 
Linden Methodist Church in Water- 
loo, as chairman, prepared a sugges- 
tive list, later included in a complete 
syllabus, with helps on how to make 
the week more meaningful in the local 
congregation. 

Many churches had a demonstra- 
tion of the family reading the Bible in 
family worship before the Sunday- 
morning worshiping assembly. The 
pastors gave practical hints as to how 
to read the Bible. 


Visitors were sent out to homes in 


the community in the interest of Bi- 
ble reading. Special teaching in Bible 
reading was done among children of 
the church school. 

“Many read the Bible alone for the 
first time.” This statement was true, 
referring not only to the corporate 
reading of the Gospel of Mark among 
the churches, but also to the Bible- 
less. 

When a home or individual that did 
not have a Bible was reached by the 
churches in a visitation program, the 
pastors or visitation teams of the 
churches brought the Book to the 
Bibleless with instructions and en- 
couragement to read. 

“One of the greatest privileges of 
my life,” said a pastor, “was to open 
the treasures of eternity to a soul for 
the first time.” 

One can never underestimate the 
value of such community-wide Bible 
reading programs. While it stimulates 
those who already are faithful Bible 
readers, it also calls the Bible to the 
attention of many who may have 
never opened its pages. Everyone who 
actively participated felt its impact 
upon the entire community. 


A Bible in Every Home 


This case study is only one ex- 
ample of the many ways the American 


Bible Society is working with The 





Want a Read/Share Project? 


The Bible Reading and Sharing 
Project can be undertaken by a 
church or council of churches. It 
can also be done by some group or 
groups within a congregation. 

For more information and sugges- 
tions on how to put on the project, 
write for the free leaflet, The Bible 
Reading and Sharing Project. 

Address your request to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 











Methodist Church in stimulating the 
distribution and reading of the Scrip- 
ture. 

The Society also has a “Bible in 
Every Home” project, the pilot of 
which was carried out in Spray, N.C. 
Here the Rev. Warwick Aiken, Jr., 
led his people in a house-to-house visi- 
tation of the town. He reports: 

“We have now concluded our Bible 
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A representative of the American Bible Society gives a family its first Bible. 


Family Bible reading and discussion can be encouraged by demonstrations such 
as this one which was part of a worship service in a Minneapolis church. 


in Every Home project for the city of 
Spray. Following our detailed map 
showing each home, we have made 
nearly 100 per cent coverage. We had 
just enough Bibles to complete the 
program... . 

“We were surprised at the number 
of homes that had no Bible and were 
also surprised at the number of per- 
sons who, though they had Bibles, 
wanted still another for others when 
they saw your fine edition. . . . 

“Our people truly profited by the 
campaign, and we trust it will have 
lasting good effects in the commu- 
nity.” 

These two illustrations point up one 
of the major concerns of the American 
Bible Society ever since it was founded 
153 years ago. On specific 
occasions during its history the So- 
ciety: set itself the goal of placing a 
Bible in every American home. 

The needs and the demands of the 


growing and moving population, 


these 
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however, always exceeded the supply. 
This is a perennial challenge to the 
Society as its district secretaries seek to 
help the churches distribute the Scrip- 
tures. 

Another major experiment during 
the past few years has been the print- 
ing of Scripture portions in special 
covers for denominational, education- 
al and evangelistic programs. This 
gives the churches the opportunity of 
reaching the unchurched and making 
a Christian witness of The Word in 
their communities. 


Make a Five-Year Study 

At the present time, the United 
Bible Societies are undertaking a 
world-wide five-year study of the use 
of the Bible in the churches. Purposes 
of the study are to stimulate thought 
on this important subject, to discover 
ways in which the Bible is used crea- 
tively in the life of the churches, and 
to secure exchange of experience 
among the churches. 


Bible Reading Program 


“The Everlasting Light” is the theme 
that has been chosen for the Worldwide 
Bible Reading program, sponsored each 
year by the American Bible Society from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas. This is the 
16th consecutive year for the program. 

Dec. 6 to 13 has been designated as 
Universal Bible Week. The week begins 
on the second Sunday in Advent and the 
high point is reached on Universal Bible 
Sunday, Dec. 13. 

Over 50 denominations helped in the 
selection of the theme and a poster. 

Packets containing materials to help in 
the observance will be mailed early in 
the fall to pastors. Bookmarks with a 
suggested list of daily readings for the 
31-day period, Thanksgiving to Christ- 
mas, will be available to churches, 
schools, libraries and other institutions 
as well as individuals. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
These are the selections for daily 


Bible reading from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas: 


NOVEMBER 
26—Thanksgiving 
Psalm 103:1-22 
27—Psalm 23:1-6 
28—Psalm 46:1-11 
29—Advent Sun- 
day 
Acts 9:1-9 
30—Rom. 5:1-21 


DECEMBER 
1—Rom. 8:1-17 
2—Rom. 8:18-39 
3—Rom. 12:1-21 
4—I Cor. 13:1-13 
5—Acts 9:10-31 
6—Matt. 5:1-16 
7—Matt. 5:17-32 
8—Matt. 5:33-48 
9—Matt. 6:1-15 
10—Matt. 6:16-34 
11—Matt. 7:1-12 
12—Matt. 7:13-28 
13—Universal 

Bible Sunday 
Acts 10:30-48 





14—Isaiah 9:2-7 
15—Isaiah 11:1-9 
16—Isaiah 35:1-10 
17—Isaiah 40:1-11 
18—Isaiah 42:1-13 
19—Acts 11:19-30 
20—Luke 2:1-20 
21—Isaiah 53:1-12 
22—Isaiah 55:1-13 
23—Isaiah 61:1-11 
24—Jer. 31:31-37 
25—Christmas 
Matt. 2:1-12 


For those who want 
to continue reading 
the Bible the last 
six days of the year: 


26—1 Cor. 15:15- 
38 

27—Acts 12:1-17 

28—Gal. 6:1-10 

29—Eph. 4:1-16 

30—Phil. 2:1-18 

31—Heb. 11:1-16 


This list, printed in the form of a 
bookmark, is available in quantity 
free of charge from the following 
address: The American Bible So- 
ciety, Dept. U, 450 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 
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~ how free are you? 


DAY DECEMBER 6 





We can better serve God and man by freeing 


ourselves and others from such crutches 


as alcohol, gambling, narcotics, and pornography. 


by Caradine R. Hooton 


“Wherever the Spirit of the Lord is, 
men’s souls are set free.” 

—II Corinthians 3:17 (J. B. Phillips) 

One of the joys of personal liberty 
was uniquely described by the noted 
news analyst, H. R. Knickerbocker, 
foreign correspondent for the New 
York Times. Barely escaping from a 
country that had confiscated his most 
valued treasures, “Red” was asked to 
share his first thoughts after release. 
With dancing eyes and excited recol- 
lections he said, “Thank God, I’m free, 
free!” 

He realized with William Cowper 
that “Freedom has a thousand charms 
to show, That slaves, howe’er con- 
tented, never know.” 

Many imprisoned people, learning 
the real significance of Advent, will 
find joy in the fact that God loves 
men enough to give his son for their 
emancipation. 

Some will comprehend that Christ 
comes to make possible that abundant 
life which all men ultimately crave. 

But others will continue to exist in 
bondage to some external or internal 





force that shackles the body, mind, or 
spirit. 

Yet all the while, and for everyone 
who will receive it, freedom in Christ 
is God's greatest gift to man. 

Christ’s great mission, in glorifying 
God, is to inspire wholesome life and 
to enable us to share it more perfectly. 
He not only makes possible the de- 
liverance of everyone who is enslaved 
in sin, but also provides the power for 
achieving Christian maturity and sig- 
nificance. It is bad at any season to be 
irreverent, but always worse to be ir- 
relevant. 

Life is, indeed, more than eating 
and drinking, earning a living, or mak- 
ing merry. It is freedom from de- 
pendency upon purely material values. 
At best, it is liberty to respond wherever 
God’s imparted love needs to find ex- 
pression. A Christian’s freedom con- 
sists of release from all types of hin- 
drances, and gaining strength for crea- 
tive helpfulness. 

Martin Luther once said, “My con- 
science has become free and that is 
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the most complete freedom. I am a 
monk, yet not a monk; a new creature, 
not the Pope’s, but Christ's.” 

When this liberty goes, life grows 
insipid. It loses its relish. For this 
reason men should know, first, what 
freedom is not! 

Liberty is not license to do as one 
pleases. This leads to enslavement, the 
loss of self-control. License prompts de- 
pendents to reach for a crutch in the 
crisis. Consider some of these glass 
supports: 


The Crutches That Cripple 


There is the crutch of alcohol. This 
is a very convenient chemical men use 
as an escape from reality, problems, 
and responsibility. It covers so many 
inner weaknesses and obvious inade- 
quacies! Called “the magic social lu- 
bricant,” “the ideal elixer,” alcohol 
serves to reduce all to a common level, 
to render each drinker less capable of 
solving problems, to cancel out creative 
influence for good. 

There is the crutch of gambling. 
Will that bring excitement and _pro- 
vide release? Will it give an opportu- 
nity to show superiority? For most peo- 
ple it leads to inferiority! Trying to 
“get something for nothing” is contrary 
to the true life principle of “service 
above self.” The bingo that 
budgets for some churches never builds 
a brotherhood for service to men’s souls. 

There are narcotics and tranquilizers. 
Are they just an assortment of pills, 
powders, and palliatives? They can be 
habit-forming drugs that weaken the 
will, disturb the body, and desensitize 
the spirit! Doctors sometimes prescribe 
them only as stop-gaps while better 
therapy is being applied. 

And what of pornography? This is 
the filth on which many minds feed. 
It is publication-for-profit, designed to 
prey on the sex weaknesses of society. 
Salacious smut that floods our news 
stands is the sale of sex as a marketable 
commodity! Appealing only to lust, 
such trash snuffs out thoughts of love 
and tends to make captive the souls of 


raises 


men. 

These are among the things that en- 
slave. There are others. Seneca says, 
“All are slaves. One is a slave to lust, 
another to avarice, a third to ambition; 
all alike to fear.” It was Goethe who 
contended that “No one is more of a 
slave than he who thinks himself free 
without being so!” The love God im- 
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parts needs no escape from inadequacy. 

A man’s worst difficulties begin when 
he is able to do as he likes. But those 
who do as they please are not long 
pleased with what they do. There are 
poisonous “loves” that firmly enslave. 
The one kind of “agape” love that sets 
us free is that which comes when we 
give our hearts to the Highest. 


Better Than Bodily Freedoms 

Paul’s idea of liberty is not the 
power to do as we like, but the freedom 
to do as we ought. We are free only 
when our capacities are released 
through dedication to something 
greater than ourselves. Release comes 
through acceptance of Christ and serv- 
ice for others whose welfare, for the 
sake of that Love, we earnestly seek. 

Jesus once described the plight of 
a man who, having swept his house 
clean of evil spirits, failed to replace 
the objectionable with the purposeful. 
Seven times as many woes soon walked 
in. How shall we order our lives with 
all restraints gone? 

Recognizing man’s major need of 
cultivating the higher and subduing 
the lower nature, Jesus said, “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink.” A real taste of spiritual grace 
will make unpalatable any touch of the 
spiritous glass. How free are you to 





“To enlist Methodists and 
encourage others to commit 
themselves to personal ab- 
stinence from alcoholic bev- 
erages, and to challenge 
church members to creative 
action fora sober home and 
social life, the first Sunday 
in December shall be ob- 
served each year as Commit- 
ment Day, to be promoted 
by the Board of Temperance 
through the Jurisdictional 
and the Annual Conference 
Boards of Temperance. Be- 


cause it shall be primarily a 


spiritual observance, it is 
suggested that no special 
temperance offerings be re- 
ceived on that day.” 
—Discipline 41528 





imbibe or provide alcoholic beverages 
many hundreds of lives, cripple multi- 
that during this yuletide will snuff out 
plied thousands in body and mind, 
and send countless numbers of maimed 
individuals down the road of a new 
year with nothing but a crutch? 

Paul says that we are called to free- 
dom, and, in Galatians 5:13, he warns, 
“,.. only do not use your freedom as an 
opportunity for the flesh, but through 
love be servants of one another.” We 
are at liberty only when we serve God 
and one another in love. The one 
ultimate freedom, then, is to choose 
our Master! 


The Source of Freedom 


The secret of liberty is the indwell- 
ing Spirit who gives both guidance to 
know and power to do. Since the upper 
compulsions are stronger incentives 
than lower cravings, Paul suggests four 
safeguards for the man who would be 
free: love, the Spirit, the fellowship of 
the Church, and the natural law of 
sowing and reaping. These are daily 
sources of help for the man who is 
controlled inwardly by the presence of 
Christ. 

What has all this to do with temper- 
ance? To reveal that this virtue is a 
natural fruit of the Spirit! Fruits grow 
from the root of love planted in the 
heart, not from mere obedience to com- 
mands. The restraint of commandments 
is replaced by the constraint of the love 
of Christ. 

God's coming spirit of love will truly 
lead dedicated Christians to say, with 
Paul, “The right course is to forego 
eating of meat or drinking wine or do- 
ing anything that tends to your brothers 
fall.” (Romans 14:21, Goodspeed.) 
This same principle applies to the 
other crutches mentioned—gambling, 
narcotics, and pornography. 


The Christian's Challenge 


Moving away from the need of arti- 
ficial crutches, Christians are called 
to engage in a warfare from which 
there is no armistice. The forces that 
militate against the real personality 
must be overcome. The forces that 
make war upon us must, if possible, be 
transformed into benefits rather than 
burdens upon society. 

Jesus comes to enable the strong de- 
velopment of our highest potential, lest 
the misuse of good things, and our 
failure to employ the better, deny to 
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God the just dominance of our lives. 
For himself, and on our own behalf, he 
enters this holy encounter between 
God and the devil for the possession of 
our souls. 

We who would follow Christ are at 


liberty to do God’s will in unselfish 
service to our fellow men. This is the 
sign that our souls are set free. 

How free are you? On this Commit- 
ment Day, Dec. 6, are you ready fully 
to receive God’s wonderful Gift? Can 


you say with him, “For their sakes, | 
sanctify myself . . .”? To know the 
joy of this full commitment is to ex- 


perience the true values of freedom. 


Dr. Hooton is general secretary of the 
Methodist Board of Temperance. 





COMMITMENT DAY DECEMBER 6 


something new has been added 


The outreach of Commitment Day is being broadened 


this year. Here are some things your church can do. 


For the first ttme Commitment Day 
will feature four issues instead of one. 
And a new color filmstrip has been 
added to the materials to help introduce 
the 1959 theme, “How Free Are You?,” 
to local church groups. 

What are the issues? Alcohol, gam- 
bling, narcotics and pornography. 

In broadening the outreach of Com- 
mitment Day, the Board of Temperance 
is co-operating in the general church 
emphasis on Christ and Our Freedoms, 
scheduled for 1960. Part of that em- 
phasis is local church study of freedom 
from all these evils, using the Scrip- 
ture reference, John 8:32: “And you will 
know the truth, and the truth will make 
you free.” 

Response to the new Commitment 
Check List introduced last year was so 
overwhelming that it is also included as 
one of the key materials. The check 
list provides for a commitment to ab- 
stinence but goes further to urge com- 
mitment to action. 

Decisions in all four areas are sug- 
gested in the current version: alcohol, 
gambling, narcotics and pornography. 

For those churches wishing to ob- 
serve Commitment Day with the tradi- 
tional emphasis on alcohol problems 
alone there will be the usual Commit- 
ment Cards and Family Covenant Cards 
available. 

Order cards and sample packets of 
materials should reach all pastors and 
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Christian social relations commission 


chairmen early in October. 


Things to Do in Advance 

In some churches preparation for 

Commitment Day begins with World 
Temperance Sunday, the last Sunday 
in October. Here are some suggestions 
for advance promotion: 
1. During the month the pastor might 
choose sermon topics which will lead 
to a thoughtful consideration of the cur- 
rent Commitment Day theme. Sermon 
topics might include “What Is Good and 
Evil?” “What Is Sin?” and “Am I My 
Brother’s Keeper?” 

A special message on the Commit- 

ment Day theme is included in this 
blueprint to show how the new broader 
concept might be developed in a sermon. 
2. The new Commitment Day filmstrip 
might be used in several different church- 
school classes for a discussion starter on 
the Commitment Day theme to build 
interest in and receptivity for the ob- 
servance. The filmstrip, How Free Are 
You?, is in color and $7.50 includes the 
record, script and guide. It will always 
be a valuable addition to the church 
film library. 
3. Youth might be asked to give five- 
minute reports on subjects related to 
the Commitment Day theme before the 
regular morning sermon. It would make 
a good MYF project and would pro- 
mote advance study. 


4. Youths and children might be en- 
couraged to make poster displays on 
various social problems for the church 
bulletin boards. The current commit- 
ment poster should certainly be displayed. 
5. The church-wide mailing of one of 
the Commitment brochures a week or 
two in advance gets thinking started 
early. Sometimes a brochure can be en- 
closed in the regular mailing of the 
church paper or bulletin. Many pastors 
send special letters to the congregation, 
to youths of the church and to students 
away from home. 

6. Commitment Cards can accompany 
the brochure with the suggestion that 
the matter be prayerfully considered and 
that the cards be brought to church on 
Commitment Day. 

7. Family Covenant Cards can be mailed 
in advance with a letter from the pastor 
to each family. Pastors may wish to sign 
the card’s message personally. Families 
might consider the drinking question in 
the family circle, perhaps bringing their 
card to the Commitment Day observance. 
8. Facts on the social problems with 
which the day deals can be included in 
the bulletin or church paper as a filler 
a week or two in advance. The publica- 
tion, Contact, is a good resource. 

9. Some churches have sponsored a 
church-wide study of social problems in 
a series of evening fellowship meetings 
beginning early in November. A free 
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catalog of audio-visual and printed re- 
sources for such a project is available 
from the Board of Temperance. 

10. A Sunday evening family night at 
which special audio-visuals are shown and 
discussed might precede Commitment 
Day. Family Covenant Cards can be 
handed out for later discussion. 

11. A person might be assigned to 
distribute literature on social problems 
in each church-school class, for advance 
discussion, before Commitment Day. 
Certainly the church literature rack 
should contain new materials. 

12. The free World Service leaflet for 
November ties into the Commitment 
Day theme each year. The distribution 
will help prepare the way for Commit- 
ment Day. Order from Central Promo- 
tional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, I. 


Service of Worship 

The commitment observance should 
center about a well-planned service of 
worship. It should be a time for con- 
secration and rededication of the total 
personality to Christ and his way of life. 

A special Commitment Bulletin Cover 
has been prepared. 

The special message in the front of 
this booklet has been printed to help 
others see the possibilities in preaching 
on the theme of the year. 


Check List and Cards 

Recently the philosophy of Commit- 
ment Day has been broadened to in- 
clude a new opportunity for self-analysis 
on the part of church members. The 
Commitment Check List helps each in- 
dividual to evaluate his own concern 
in terms of specific decisions before, in- 
cluding and beyond the commitment 
to abstinence. 

The Commitment Check List might 
be used at the close of the Commitment 
Day sermon. After copies have been 
placed in the hands of each member of 
the congregation, the pastor might read 
through the list of items, asking the 
people to record the extent of their own 
concern by checking those suggestions 
they are willing to follow. 

Cards might then be left at the altar 
in a service of dedication, carried home 
with each member, or handed to the pas- 
tor at the close of the service. 

This check list idea may be helpful 
in churches where Commitment Cards 
have not been used previously, or where 
the idea of Commitment Day is new. 
Many of the suggestions for the use of 
Commitment Cards might be adapted 
to the Commitment Check List. 

The choice of whether or not to use 
Commitment Cards lies with each pastor 
and congregation. It is noteworthy that 
the demand for Commitment Cards has 
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tripled in two years. More than 1% 
million new cards were ordered last year. 

Some churches feel that persons can 
be brought to a moment of commitment 
without the use of a specific Commit- 
ment Card. 

Here are some of the ways pastors 
have used Commitment Cards effectively: 
1. Cards are placed in the pews in ad- 
vance of the service. Their presence is 
announced by the pastor and in the 
bulletin. The cards are signed during 
the service, then left at the door or 
handed to the pastor as the congregation 
leaves. 

2. Cards are distributed on the morning 
of the service to all those attending the 
church school. Members are urged to 
bring the card to the worship service, 
where an opportunity is presented for a 
decision, registered on the card. 

3. Some churches mail Commitment 
Cards and/or Family Covenant Cards in 
advance, with the letter from the pastor. 
The cards are then brought to the church 
for presentation in a Commitment Day 
service of dedication. 

4. Some churches have communion on 
Commitment Day. Participants then leave 
the Commitment Cards at the altar as 
they take part in the communion ritual. 
5. Sometimes a pastor distributes Com- 
mitment Cards following an appropriate 
sermon, then asks members to read the 
cards with him and sign, if they wish to 
do so, leaving the cards in the pews. 


Follow-up Suggestions 

Efforts to follow-up first commitments 
to abstinence vary widely from church 
to church. Here are a few suggestions: 
1. A confidential record might be kept, 
either in a special file available only 
to the pastor, or by recording the com- 
mitments on the permanent membership 
record of the church. 
2. Many pastors send a special letter to 
persons who have signed commitment 
cards for the first time. This is especially 
important with young people. 
3. Some pastors find it helpful to visit 
the homes of those who have made first 
commitments to abstinence. There they 
discuss any problems which the new 
commitment may have created in family 
or social life. 
4. Study and action groups are often 
recruited following Commitment Day 
to make a more intensive search into 
social problems and their possible solu- 
tion. Out of these groups may come con- 
crete suggestions for community action 
such as those found in Blueprint for 
Temperance Action. The new filmstrip 
will help start discussions. 
5. The effort to make each person a 
part of a group in which he can find 
wholesome activities and fellowship free 
from alcohol is important. 


Commitment 
Check List 


As a witness of my concern 
for all persons and my desire to 
lead a free and abundant Chris- 
tian life I will: 


Refrain from gambling in all 
forms, including lotteries and 
bingo. 


Work for better laws and law 

| enforcement to control gam- 
bling in my community and 
state. 


Study drinking problems and 
the sickness of alcoholism. 


Make a personal decision not to 
drink. 


Study the problem of narcotic 
addiction and find out what is 
being done locally to help ad- 
dicts. 


Support state and local authori- 
ties in their efforts to control 
the distribution of narcotics and 
other “escape” drugs. 


Keep my life free from sex-cen- 
tered literature and films. 


Help carry out a campaign to 
remove salacious literature from 
local newsstands. 





6. If the Commitment observance has 
been successful, the new climate of in- 
terest can help the commission on edu- 
cation establish a church-wide study on 
social problems. 

7. If the church does not already have 
a committee on temperance or a com- 
mission on Christian social relations 
(both are optional) this is an excellent 
time to start one. Resources are available 
from Service Department, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Order Materials Early 


Order cards and sample packets will 
go to pastors and Christian social rela- 
tions commission chairmen early in 
October. Also see the easy order blank 
on page 39. All orders should be sent to 
the Service Department, Methodist 
Publishing House, 201 Eighth Ave. S.., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: We Can Help Them Hear the 
Call, 3-4; Footsteps of Livingstone, 
8; Read and Share the Bible, 9-10; 
Audio-Visuals: Windows to the 
World, 21; An Effective Ministry for 
Single Young Adults, 27-8; Loan Li- 
brary, 31 


October begins a new year in the 
church school. New units of study start 
in all age groups. Promotion has just 
taken place for some. New classes may 
have been formed. An effective commis- 
sion has been working hard and Septem- 
ber has been an active month for the 
program of Christian education. 

You will want to schedule time for 
evaluation. Evaluation is necessary if 
improvement is a goal. Evaluate your 
observance of Christian Education Week, 
your dedication service for teachers, your 
church-school workers planning meeting, 
promotion Sunday and Church School 
Rally Day. 

Ask how these could be improved, 
what was good about them this year, what 
should be changed, and then note the 
suggestions for next year. 

Thanksgiving and Christmas are just 
ahead. The commission will need to plan 
for observances in the home and the 
church school. The Department of Fam- 
ily Life has prepared folders to help 
families observe both days in the home. 
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Order from the Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn., 12 for 30¢, 
100 for $2, cash with order. 

Co-ordinate plans with the total pro- 
gram of the church for a Christian 
observance of Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. 

A dramatic service of worship, 
“Through Darkness Shining” by Eliza- 
beth Goode Sterrett, is included in the 
October issue of The Church School. 
Note in Forecast (available free from the 
Methodist Publishing House) other pos- 
sible services included later in Child 
Guidance and Workers With Youth. 

These helps will be suggestive of 
ways you can observe Christmas in your 
church. Plans need to be made this 
month. 


New Resources for Adults 


The first session for Advanced Studies, 
a new curriculum designed for discussion 
groups, will begin with a discussion of 
The Organization Man by William 
Whyte. 

Students’ material is in Adult Student. 
This new curriculum possibility could be 
part of a report by your adult division 
superintendent, or adult teacher if you 
have only one class. Some questions he 
will want to consider in his report are: 
e Has each class leader received a copy 
of Resources for Adult Groups, listing 
all courses available for adults? (Re- 


These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 


sources is free from the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House.) Are classes making use 
of this resource to help the members 
select what they need most? 

e Has each adult class accepted its re- 
sponsible part of the World Service 
budget? Do you observe the fourth Sun- 
day offering? 

e Have the new teachers had an in- 
terpretation of the goals, resources and 
materials available for them? See Re- 
sources and Goals and Materials for 
Christian Teaching (booklet 419-E and 
chart 418-E, free from the Methodist 
Publishing House). 

e Have leaders and commission checked 
the new textbooks and resources for use 
in your own in-service training program? 


Older Youths 
What has happened to those high 


school graduates in your church-school 
program? Have they gone on to college 
this fall? Do you know where they are? 
Are you really interested in them? Per- 
haps they did not go to college. Are they 
working in your community? 

What are you doing in your church- 
school program to meet the needs of high 
school graduates who are still around? Do 
you want to start a group for them? Then 
see Do You Want to Start an Older 
Youth Group? (2431-B, free) and Older 
Youth Notebook (2330-C, 25¢ each). 
Order these, cash with order, from the 
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Service Department, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 

Several articles in Workers With 
Youth will be of interest to the commis- 
sion and youth division leaders. Note 
“Buzz Groups Worked for Us,” “The 
Church and Growing Youth Population” 
and “What Does Delinquency Mean for 
Us?” 

You may wish to assign responsibility 
to your youth division superintendent, or 
other leader, to report on these in order 
that the commission can discuss and de- 
cide what needs to be done. 

“We Must Let Our Children Grow” 
is the important theme of the October is- 
sue of The Christian Home. You may 
wish to start a new class of adults using 
The Christian Home as curriculum re- 
source. Emphasize the use of The Chris- 
tian Home. How can you make more use 
of it throughout your church? 

Our World Service offerings fell off in 
the last year. This means our church will 
be limited to that degree in its ability to 
serve. Our responsibility in education is 
to inform our membership about their 
church and how it serves. 

World Service is one area where much 
cuidance is needed. World Service Sun- 
day each month can help you inform your 
members. National Missions is empha- 
sized this month on Oct. 25. Discuss in 
your commission how you can do a better 
job in informing your members of their 
opportunities to share in World Service, 
and what this sharing means. 

American Education Week is Nov. 8- 
14. Plan to call attention to this week in 
your church school. The theme is “Praise 
and Appraise Your Schools.” 

General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Divi- 
sion, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. ) 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 

Other stewardship and finance fea- 

tures in this issue: Benevolence Re- 

port, 37, Easy Order Blanks, 38-9; It 

Worked for Us, 40. 

New order blanks for resources in 
stewardship education and the canvass 
have been mailed to pastors and chairmen 
of the commission on stewardship and 
finance. 
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The materials which apply primarily to 
the Every-Member Canvass have been 
listed on an order blank separate from 
stewardship and vice versa. This will 
make ordering more simple. Some pam- 
phlets are listed on both the Every-Mem- 
ber Canvass and stewardship order blanks. 
Use both order blanks in ordering, if 
needed, to get all the materials wanted. 

There are several new pamphlets both 
in stewardship and Every-Member Can- 
vass. They are good and local churches 
will want to use them liberally. 

A local church should always keep a 
quantity of a good pamphlet on hand at 
all times so that copies are immediately 
available when a mailing is _ being 
planned. 

There is a new filmstrip on the Every- 
Member Canvass order blank, Turning 
Point, which is to replace Through the 
Looking Glass. This new visual aid is to 
stimulate program building and to give a 
pattern for guidance in carrying through 
in the development of a well-rounded 
program for the following year. The part 
to be played by commissions and com- 
mittees is clearly set forth. Turning Point 
is in color, attractive and effective. It has 
a running time of about 15 minutes. It 
is available from the General Board of 
Lay Activities only. 

Among the new pieces are theme ma- 
terials. They include letterheads with 
matching envelopes, picture-appeal fold- 
ers with matching envelopes, Sunday 
bulletins, posters, reminder cards and 
prayer cards. 

The art work this year is unique. The 
head of Christ is represented in a new 
and impressive way, being copied from a 
mosaic dated 407 a.p. This artist’s con- 
cept of Christ and the theme, “His Love, 
My Response,” carry a strong message. 

The coming of the new order blank 
has probably raised many questions about 
the problem of giving the Every-Member 
Canvass freshness each year. 

One thing must be stressed emphatical- 
ly. The Every-Member Canvass is not 
a one-time program to be done with great 
enthusiasm one year and then to be 
neglected the next year. It is a “must” 
to be done with great care. Every year 
we need to do a better job than was done 
in any preceding year. 

The new 1959-60 Stewardship Facts 
is full of useful materials, stories, articles, 
and illustrations worth several times its 
price (25¢ each, 5 for $1). It would be 
a good project for a church to purchase 
copies for all local church leaders, in- 
cluding church-school teachers. 

If additional order blanks are needed, 
write and request them. Steps are being 
taken every year to improve our service. 
This past year more than thirty thousand 
orders were received and approximately 


fifteen million pieces of literature were 
shipped. Both our Order Department and 
the Service Department are taking steps 
to expedite orders. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Reformation 
Day, October 31, 7; Footsteps of 

Livingstone, 8; Read and Share the 

Bible, 9-10; Loan Library, 31; Easy 

Order Blanks, 38-9. 

With World-wide Communion Sun- 
day coming the first Sunday in October, 
many churches make the whole month a 
“Church Loyalty Month.” 

If your church has carried out the 
loyalty visitation and has pledged the 
members to a more active role in the 
church life, the commission will want to 
lay careful plans to provide activities that 
will allow the members to express their 
new loyalty. 

The emphasis on church loyalty also 
gears in naturally with the emphasis on 
“Total Enlistment” (see the September 
Metuopist Story). The commission 
has an unusual opportunity as the mem- 
bers are enlisted in some form of Chris 
tian activity to provide ways for these 
members to serve. 

If several members indicate a willing- 
ness to witness to their faith, the com- 
mission will want to put into operation 
a plan for continuous lay visitation evan- 
gelism that will include these additional 
visitors in the teams. 

If more people offer to help with visita- 
tion than can be used in the Fisherman’s 
Club or other evangelistic group, the 
commission could assign some to cultiva- 
tion of prospects and others to visiting 
the members who are still inactive. 

You will also want to be careful not to 
overlook the persons who would like to 
help in the evangelistic task but who are 
not suited to visitation. They could be 
used for surveying, for telephone follow- 
ups, and for helping the committee on 
church records—finding non-resident and 
inactive members. Willing workers may 
also be assigned as Fellowship Friends, 
to help with the assimilation of the new 
members. 


The Protestant Emphasis 


Saturday, Oct. 31, is the anniversary 
of Martin Luther’s tacking the 95 theses 
on the cathedral door. The previous Sun- 
day, Oct. 25, or the following one, Nov. 
1, would be an excellent time for special 
emphasis on the great Protestant doc- 
trines. 

The points most often stressed are: 
“The just shall live by faith,” the priest- 
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hood of all believers, and the adequacy 
of the Scriptures. As a commission, of 
course, you will co-operate with the pas- 
tor in working out and in promoting this 
emphasis. 

The Tidings Department of Evangelis- 
tic Literature has numerous items dealing 
with the Protestant emphasis. Several 
new items are mentioned on page 38 in 
this issue. 


Planning Ahead 
oS 


We should be bringing our Methodist 
people to think in terms of the new dec- 
ade of the 1960s as a sacred opportunity. 
The General Board of Evangelism would 
challenge the Church to make it Method- 
ism’s “Decade of Destiny.” To do this, we 
would make it a “Decade of Dynamic 
Discipleship.” 

One way to turn the thoughts of the 
whole membership toward making the 
decade an evangelistic one would be to 
promote a reading and study project. 
Methodist Evangelistic Materials has 
produced a new book, Evangelism in the 
1960s to tie in with this program. 

The book is a symposium in which the 
leaders of Methodism share their convic- 
tions as to the type of evangelism which 
will answer the needs of the 1960s. 
Among the writers are Bishop Hazen G. 
Werner, Everett W. Palmer, John O. 
Gross, Lawrence Lacour, Gerald O. Mc- 
Culloh, Harry Denman, Nels F. S. Ferré, 
Dudiey Ward, and representatives of 
various church interests. 

This new book sells for $1. But if 
your commission wishes to promote such 
a reading project, and will send cash with 
its order for 10 or more copies, mention- 
ing this article in THe MetTuoptst 
Srory, you may have them for 60¢ each. 

Another book that your commission 
might well encourage your people to read 
is Methodism’s Total Enlistment. Out- 
lined by eight Methodist bishops and 
two of the staff of the General Board of 
Evangelism, it challenges the whole 
Church co total enlistment in each of 10 
areas of interest and concern. 

Order from Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. Single copy, 50¢; 12 or more, 


35¢ each. 


Total Enlistment Mission 

By the October meeting of the commis- 
sion, most churches will be well into the 
plans for observing the Total Enlistment 
Emphasis. If your church has not yet 
perfected plans, it is not too late to begin. 

Although certain conferences and areas 
have produced specific pieces of literature 
for this emphasis and the whole South- 
eastern Jurisdiction is promoting a well- 
planned program, there are materials 
available for the entire Church. 

The basic booklet is Total Enlistment 
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Mission in a Methodist Church and En- 
listing the Unenlisted. Order from Meth- 
odist Evangelistic Materials. 10¢ each, 6 
for 50¢, 14 for $1. From the same depart- 
ment you will want to order a full supply 
Cone for every member) of the basic tool, 
My Total Enlistment Folder, (100 for 
$2); and My Total Enlistment Card, 
(100 for 60¢). 


General Board of Evangelism, 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


Other Christian social relations fea- 
tures in this issue: World Order Sun- 
day, November 8; 5-6; Commitment 
Day, Dec. 6, 11-14; On a Wide 
sae 30; Easy Order Blanks, 38- 


This optional commission (Discipline 
“" 276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Leaders will find mate- 
rials for this commission listed under 
headings or committees in these three 


fields. 


Committee on World Peace 


During the current church year, one of 
the recommended study courses in the 
program of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service is “The Role of the 
United Nations in World Affairs.” 

A textbook and a study guide have 
been prepared and five additional re- 
sources are available, all at relatively low 
cost. Many persons have been accredited 
as teachers. 

The Board of World Peace enthusias- 
tically recommends this study course and 
wherever possible and desirable, the com- 
mission on Christian social relations or 
the committee on world peace should of- 
fer to co-sponsor and promote attendance 
for this course. 

Many WSCS groups are planning to 
make the United Nations the subject of 
a special program during the year. Some 
see it as a topic which will attract the 
interest of the men and stimulate their 
attendance at the annual meeting to 
which husbands are invited. 

Some societies plan to have their circles 
cover part of the material in the study 
courses in their regular circle meetings. 
This affords another opportunity to direct 
the attention of Methodist women to the 
developing work of the UN and its im- 
portance from a Christian perspective. 


Materials for the Course 
e Contemporary Man and the United 
Nations by Margaret R. Bender and 
Dorothy McConnell, 94 pp., 75¢. 
e Contemporary Man and the United 
Nations—a Guide by Margaret R. Ben- 
der, 72 pp., 35¢. 
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e A Christian’s Primer of the UN and 
Africa by Margaret R. Bender, 35¢. 

These and other materials are avail- 
able from the Literature Headquarters, 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 
7820 Reading Road, Cincinnati 37, 
Ohio. 

Additional resources which can be ob- 
tained from the Board of World Peace, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill., include: 
e The United Nations—Facts and 
Fallacies, 6 pp., 10 for 25¢, 100 for $1. 
e The UN in Action, 4 pp., 5¢ each, 
100 for $2. 

e United Nations: What It Is, What It 
Does, How It Works, 10 pp., 5¢ each. 
e I Saw Technical Assistance Change 
Lives, 70 pp., 50¢ each. 
e The New United Nations, by Ernest 
Gross, 62 pp., 35¢ each. 


Nationwide Program for Peace 


This united effort of Protestantism is 
well under way with state training con- 
ferences running through October, with 
city and county workshops scheduled for 
November and December. 

The program in the local church is 
being emphasized from January to June 
of 1960. Every commission or committee 
should be planning to share in interde- 
nominational efforts, taking its part in the 
program during the first half of 1960. 

The report of the Fifth World Order 
Study Conference, held at Cleveland in 
November, 1958, is the basic document 
on which the nationwide program is 
based: Christian Responsibility on a 
Changing Planet, 35¢ each, 3 for $1, 
from the Board of World Peace. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Social and 
Economic Relations 


While we Methodists are not a creedal 
church and while we do not ask of new 
members that they dogmatically ascribe 
to certain doctrines or articles of the faith, 
we nevertheless do have certain general, 
accepted doctrines and principles of 
theology. 

This seems to be a period of revival of 
theological interest and of doctrinal con- 
cern. We therefore, as Methodists, would 
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do well to ground all of our social thought 
and action in accepted theological truths. 
The doctrine of stewardship and of Chris- 
tian vocation can certainly shed new and 
vital light on our earthly existence and 
our daily responsibilities as Christians. 

Bishop Lloyd C. Wicke of the Pitts- 
burgh Area recently wrote how the Chris- 
tian affirms this trinity: “The earth, and 
its fullness, and they that dwell therein.” 

He goes on to say, “The earth is God’s. 
He created it. He owns it. In its fullness 
the soil, the seeds, the sea, the sky—all is 
His. And they that dwell therein—all 
men, black, brown, yellow, white, rich 
and poor, every man is His. All are 
stewards of His earth, its fullness and 
members of one another.” 

This is the kind of sensible, under- 
standable, theological and biblical ground- 
ing to validate our social concerns. 

Those who work in the field of social 
action are often criticized for the very 
thin coating of Bible and theology they 
are skating on. “Social Gospelers,” as 
they often have been called, have been 
accused of superficiality in their social 
concern, making up in zealousness what 
they might lack in theological and bibli- 
cal knowledge. 

So let us not warrant this criticism. 
Let us make sure our whole social rela- 
tions program for the coming year can be 
adequately justified through our faith, 
theology, and church tradition. 

It might mean that our committee 
should take time to spell out why our 
programing is of Christian significance 
and value; just what biblical foundations 
we can discover for it; in what ways it 
squares with our church tradition and 
doctrine. 

This should not be too difficult for us 
to do. We can discover so many illus- 
trations for many forms of social action 
within the Scriptures. 

The proof positive of Jesus’ concern for 
the sick, poor, children, outcast, and 
wicked, is there in striking dramatic form. 
With the help of other committee mem- 
bers and our local pastor, we might spend 
worthwhile time in undergirding our 
whole social thought program with the 
theology and Bible foundation that it 
deserves to have. 

As we endeavor to spell out the sig- 
nificance of doctrine we can quickly come 
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to appreciate it. How relevant some of 
this theology can become in terms of 
vital programs of soil and water con- 
servation and other foreign aid pro- 
grams, sharing our husbandry of all na- 
ture! It relates to population growth and 
the needs of people in other parts of the 
world. 

We are entering a period of such in- 
dustrial expansion that the natural won- 
ders of God’s creation need to be better 
protected and preserved for the use of 
future generations as well as for the sake 
of its own natural beauty. 

So let us dignify our social action with 
theological and biblical foundations. Let 
us elevate our theology and doctrine to a 
meaningful level by making it relevant to 
our day-to-day existence. Let us define 
doctrine in such fashion that it becomes 
possible to live out its truths here on 
earth. 

Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, III. 


Committee on Temperance 


It’s time to plan and order materials 
for Commitment Day, Dec. 6. Your pas- 
tor and the chairman of your commission 
on Christian social relations should re- 
ceive Commitment Day packets through 
the mails about Oct. 1. 

Others can receive a free packet, too, 
by writing the General Board of Tem- 
perance. 

Full information and suggestions can 
also be found in this issue of Toe Metu- 
opist Story. See pages 11-14. 


Points for Planning 


Here are four specifics which can help 
make your Commitment Day observance 
an outstanding event in the life of the 
church. Talk these over with your pastor: 
1. Discuss the filmstrip. A brand new 
color-sound filmstrip has been produced 
to help church groups talk over the Com- 
mitment Day issues. Order a copy and 
use it in several church-school classes and 
evening meetings to build interest in ad- 
vance of Commitment Day. 

2. Distribute the brochure. This year a 
new and attractive brochure is available 
to introduce the theme of Commitment 
Day. Mail copies to your people with a 
special letter; distribute it with the 
church bulletin; send it with the church 
newsletter. 

3. Display the poster. A striking poster 
has been prepared to develop this year’s 
theme, “How Free Are You?” Display the 
poster prominently in your church. 
Choose a place where everyone will see 
it. Order extra posters and place them at 
each entrance. Put posters up either in 
advance, or on the morning of Commit- 
ment Day. 

4. Observe the day. Bulletin covers and 
other aids are available for a successful 


service of worship. The Blueprint for 
Commitment outlines possibilities. Re- 
cently the Commitment Day emphasis 
has been broadened with a new feature, 
the Commitment Check List, which many 
churches use in place of the traditional 
Commitment Card. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this is- 
sue: A Ship of Mercy, 2; Footsteps 
of Livingstone, 8; Indians on the 
Move, 22-4; An Ecumenical Ap- 
proach to Refugee Problems, 25; 
The Ministry of Healing, 26; 
Miracles Are Worked Among 
Amputees, 29; Loan Library, 31; 
World Service Agency, 33; Benevo- 
lence Report, 37; Easy Order Blanks, 
38-9; It Worked for Us, 40. 


In an open letter to the chairmen of 
the commission on missions in the ap- 
proximately forty thousand Methodist 
churches in the United States, one of 
Methodism’s best known missionaries, the 
Rev. Curran L. (“Spotty”) Spottswood, 
asks two things: 

e That each church increase its giving 
1 per cent a year until it is giving “as 
much for others” as for local expenses. 
e That each church find one new mis- 
sionary to be ready to go out in 1960. 

Writing from the Methodist Rural 
Center on Mindanao island in the Philip- 
pines, Floridian Spottswood says: 

“The startling fact is that today the 
Muslims are making more converts from 
Christianity to Islam than we Christians 
are making from Islam to Christianity. 
Buddhism is on the march. Communism 
is alert, aggressive and advancing. Our 
‘Christianity as usual’ is not enough. Go- 
ing to church, giving a dollar a week 
and ‘doing right’ is not enough in today’s 
world. 

“We must develop some long-range 
plans for missions. It is time for every 
local church commission on missions to 
develop some long-range strategy and 
start a forward looking program. 

“Let your church start where it is and 
commit itself wholeheartedly to the task 
of missions. Then let your church pledge 
to increase its giving to missions | per 
cent a year. Just 1 per cent. You may 
think this is a small amount, but it is 
a tremendous thing because it is a start. 
Then, let your church continue to in- 
crease its mission giving | per cent a year 
until you reach the goal of a 50-50 budget 
—50 per cent for local expenses and 50 
per cent for benevolences. 

“This kind of giving could lead our 
churches into new avenues of commit- 
ment—until we are willing not only to 
give our dollars, but also our sons and 
daughters to go and serve. Will your 
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church find one young missionary for 
1960?” 

In his letter to commission on missions 
chairmen, Spotty tells a story of the com- 
mitment of a Filipino Methodist pastor 
on Mindanao. He writes: 

“This year at our annual conference, 
a middle-aged pastor was examined by 
our doctor who sent me a note saying, 
‘This man has tuberculosis. He must have 
complete rest and the most careful treat- 
ment if he is to return to his work in 
January.’ 

“With the money which American 
friends sent us, we bought all the neces- 
sary medicines for the pastor’s treatment 
and gave it to him. He was to go home 
and stay in bed. 

“The next thing we heard from him 
was an airmail letter telling us that he 
had reached his appointment at Surigao, 
the most remote, hardest-to-reach place in 
the conference. It had taken him nearly 
a week by bus, boat and carabao to get 
there. 

“His second letter told of meeting 
with the mayor and town council and 
looking for a lot for a new church. Almost 
incidentally, he mentioned that he was 
taking the medicine and was better. He 
said his cough was gone. He mentioned 
in closing that he had recruited a young 
man for the ministry. 

“Then just the other day, a handsome 
young man walked into our rural center 
and introduced himself. ‘My name is 
Jaunito Caluplo,’ he said, ‘I’m from 
Surigao. I want to serve Jesus Christ on 
the frontier.’ 

“Here is the fruit of utter commitment! 
That pastor was sick, very sick. He had 
no solid salary to back him up; he had 
no comfortable home or neatly painted 
church. He had only a deep conviction 
about Christ’s call—and utter comit- 
ment. What about your commitment— 
and mine?” 

Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave.,; New 


York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations feature in 
this issue: We Can Help Them Hear 
the Call, 3-4. 

Do you feel blind spots in your read- 
iness to guide a youth or young adult who 
is interested in missionary service at home 
or overseas? Here comes help! A Primer 
for Missionary Recruitment in the Local 
Church and Student Center is a new 
booklet you will want. 

This is a likely booklet for a session 
or two of study by your committee or by 
a wider group in your church. The open- 
ing statement on the mission of the 
Church is rich in meaning for pastors, 
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church-school teachers and parents. 
More than one additional section in the 
booklet is written with parents of po- 
tential missionaries in mind. 

Concrete suggestions as to how a local 
church can do a sound kind of recruiting 
for missionary service fill the closing 
pages. Concise paragraphs cover the 
varieties of professions needed on the mis- 
sion fields, the terms of service (short 
term and regular), fields of service, 
qualifications, procedure for applying, 
procedure for acceptance, additional 
preparation, and salary and pensions. 

This 14-page booklet is free. Write 
to the Editorial Department, Joint Sec- 
tion of Education and Cultivation, Board 
of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. CAfter Oct. 31, the address will 
be: Thirteenth Floor, Interchurch Cen- 
ter, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
N.Y.) 


Interboard Committee on Christian Vo- 
cations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: The Ministry of Heal- 
ing, 26; Miracles Are Worked 
Among Amputees, 29. 


October is a good time to accelerate 
activity in behalf of our hospitals and 
homes. 

Many simple things can be done by 
church members—such as visiting some 
of the less active older persons at homes, 
reading to them, or taking them for a 
drive. This must be done in co-operation 
with the administration, making prior ar- 
rangements. 

Perhaps your conference home for 
children has a student or several students 
who are enrolled in college, nursing 
school or technical school for the first 
time. Here is an opportunity to have a 
real “personal touch.” 

Write to the students, giving them 
some word of encouragement, or send a 
friendly letter to let them know that they 
are not forgotten by the adults of the 
church. 

Students like to receive packages. The 
local church committee would be a real 
friend if it would send some small re- 
membrance to the student away from the 
children’s home for the first time. 

Or maybe one or more of these stu- 
dents is attending college or special 
school in your community. Find out 
about this, and invite the student into 
your home. 

Auxiliary members, too, will increase 
their activities in both hospitals and 
homes. If there is not an auxiliary or 
volunteer group already organized in your 
local or conference institution, contact 
the administrator and talk over possibili- 
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ties for doing this. If there is such an or- 
ganization going already, encourage 
church members to take part in the ac- 
tivities. 

If there is no Methodist institution 
accessible, then by all means consider the 
possibility of rendering volunteer service 
in other local agencies. 

The hospital and home rally is not a 
new idea to many of our conferences and 
local groups. However, it is a growing 
activity which proves successful in pro- 
moting the hospital and home program. 

If your conference is having such a 
rally, give your attention to this. En- 
courage participation by fellow church 
members, and let the conference chair- 
man know that your local group is in- 
terested. 

If a rally is not scheduled in your con- 
ference, consider the possibility of con- 
tacting the conference chairman and 
working with him on plans for a rally. 


Some Autumn Activities 


The old type booth festival, where 
everyone bought canned goods and 
“goodies” for the church home, is be- 
coming extinct. Health authorities de- 
mand certain canning specifications and 
maintain a rigid inspection which makes 
it more practical for the institution to 
purchase its supplies. 

There is also economy in bulk pur- 
chasing. Therefore, many supplies which 
were once provided by church members 
now have to be rejected. 

But the booth festival idea is good. 
It should not be discarded. One local 
church, aware of this, did something 
about it. 

Instead of bringing goods to be given 
to the home, church members brought 
items to sell to others. Everyone took part. 
All-in-all, it was much like a Christmas 
bazaar. But it was held early enough in 
the fall to be enjoyed outdoors. 

Each person who came contributed at 
least one item and each person pur- 
chased at least one item. The proceeds 
were turned over to the local Methodist 
home. 

This simple idea is a workable and 
profitable one. It not only provides fun 
and fellowship, but also a financial lift 
for the home. 

Another idea that proved highly suc- 
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cessful was a food booth at the county 
fair. 

Committees were appointed well in 
advance of the fair. One lady contacted 
merchants to borrow appliances, such as 
stoves and refrigerators. Another had 
charge of food buying and a third super- 
vised the kitchen. Another handled pub- 
licity. 

Everyone took turns serving in the 
booth. Local bottling companies supplied 
beverages and bakeries provided pies and 
pastries at nominal cost. The menu was 
simple, but tasty and ample. The booth 
proved a success. A considerable profit 


was turned over to the hospital to use 
where it was needed most. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, II. 


Commission on Worship 


A suggestion has come from the church 
in Paradise, Calif. (the Rev. William C. 
Sanford, pastor), which other commis- 
sions on worship may wish to follow. It 
could well be helpful in making the most 
constructive use of the time while wait- 
ing for the service of worship to begin. 

This pastor reports that while visiting 
Wesley Chapel in London he picked up 
a card which carried a bidding for prayers 
to be offered in silence by the waiting 
worshiper. The text on the card was 
adapted and printed on slips which were 
then pasted to the front end sheets of the 
hymnals. 

The printed slips were as follows: 

“In the Silence before the service be- 
gins pray for: 
“1. Those who will lead us in worship: 


the minister(s), the organist, the choir. 
“2. Those who are joining in our wor- 
ship: our regulars, our visitors. 
“3. Those who are worshiping in other 
places: fellow Methodists in other con- 
gregations, friends in other Christian fel- 
lowships. 
“4. Those who could not come: shut-ins, 
the ill and the injured, those at work. 
“5. Those who would not come: espe- 
cially those known to you and close to 
you. 
“6. Yourself, that you may: see with 
greater clarity God’s will for your life, 
know God’s willingness to forgive your 
sins, feel an inflow of divine power, 
leave this time of worship a better disciple 
of Jesus Christ than when you came.” 
Commissions on worship and pastors 
are invited to share with others through 
this column any experiences or practice 
which they have found helpful. Send 
these to the address below. 


Commission on Worship of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 1203 
W. Green St., Urbana, II. 





How Ohio Checks Up on Itself 


by Alfred A. Knox 


How can churches keep current with 
their benevolence and program obliga- 
tions so as to avoid that strenuous—and 
sometimes embarrassing—push at the 
year’s end? 

Ohio churches are helped by the mid- 
year check-up. A member of the bishop's 
staff tells how it works. 


In the Ohio Area midyear reports 
have been used for several years to alert 
leaders to the exact status of the total 
church program midway in the confer- 
ence year. Bishop Hazen G. Werner and 
his 19 district superintendents feel that 
this reporting serves an essential func- 
tion. 

In December blanks go out from the 
area office, through the district superin- 
tendents, to the 1,919 churches on the 
1,169 pastoral charges. The blanks call 
for reports on the amounts due and paid 
on all financial items beyond the local 
level. 

Also called for are: additions by pro- 
fession of faith; additions by transfer; 
number of pastoral calls and counseling 
contacts by the pastor; number of books 
read by the pastor, subscriptions to To- 
gether; churches having Sunday evening 
services; churches having midweek prayer 
or Bible study groups; churches having 
an every-member canvass; churches in 
which the Local Church Emphasis is be- 
ing continued; churches signing the 
Covenant (an agreement to try to recruit 
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one candidate for the ministry each 
year); new ministerial recruits this year; 
total number of ministerial recruits now 
enrolled; churches participating in the 
local church commission training pro- 
gram in the district; churches having 
four commissions that meet regularly; 
and churches that have organized the 
commission on Christian social relations. 

These reports are sent to the district 
superintendents and by them to the area 
office. There they are compiled by the 
administrative assistant to the bishop. As 
soon as the composite figures are ready 
they are put into the hands of the district 
superintendents for their guidance in 
completion of the year. 

The reports for the first half of the 
1958-59 conference year are an example 
of what is learned. They showed that, 
for the connectional and conference 
items reported, $1,745,000 had been 
paid toward the $1,975,000 due in the 
half year. This represents payments of 
89 per cent of the askings. The district 
superintendents feel that such a showing 
would not be possible at midyear without 
the impetus of these reports. 

The reports were helpful also in the 
intensive evangelistic program. There 
was a minimum goal of 16,000 net gain 
in the membership of the area for the 
year (exactly twice as many as last year). 
The fact that this information had to be 
sent in helped churches with only a few 
additions, or none, to face their respon- 
sibility in time to make a special member- 


ship effort during the Lenten season. 
The items on ministerial recruitment led 
each church to face this challenge. 

Bishop Werner feels that there are 
two outstanding values in the midyear re- 
ports. First, each minister is helped to 
take stock of his own progress during 
the first six months; and then, oppor- 
tunity is afforded for remedial planning 
while enough time remains for it to make 
a difference. 

The Rev. Harold F. Kellogg, ad- 
ministrative assistant to Bishop Werner, 
and the man who processes the reports, 
feels that there are four administrative ad- 
vantages: 1. Churches become more regu- 
lar in their financial remittances; 2. This 
in turn makes more income available to 
conference treasurers, eliminating bor- 
rowing; 3. The repart becomes the basis 
for cabinet discussion and appraisal at 
midyear; 4. All concerned are alerted to 
what is needed to complete the year’s 
work. 

Since the reports originate in the 
area office, they are uniform and cover 
the same periods of time. In Ohio these 
reports are not related to district confer- 
ences, since these come in the early fall 
and late spring, not at the middle of the 
year. 

There is no inclination on the part of 
those who work in the Ohio Area to say 
that this type of reporting should be done 
in every area. However, they do feel that 
Ohio could not get along without the 
midyear report and the information it 
yields. 
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Audio-Visuals: Windows to the World 


Audio-Visuals can make a 
big difference in your church 
program if you invest in good 
equipment and use it wisely 


by William F. Fore 


Let’s face it: most churches are 
cheating themselves in their audio- 
visual program. You needn't be. Used 
wisely, audio-visuals can be a tremen- 
dous help to you, no matter what size 
your church. 

But what about the cost? A good 
slide-flmstrip projector costs $100, a 
record player costs about the same, 
and a good motion picture projector 
may cost from $500 to $700. 

Think of. these investments in the 
same way as your TV set at home—a 
window which lets in the whole world, 
if you use good sense in turning the 
dial. The initial cost is great, but so 
are the potential rewards. 


Three Sources of Materials 


There are three sources of church 
audio-visual materials. First, distribu- 
Mr. Fore is a director of the Department of 
Visual Education in the Joint Section of 


Education and Cultivation of the Methodist 
Board of M'ssions. 
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tors within the church. The Meth- 
odist Publishing House sells or rents 
the great majority of religious films, 
filmstrips, and records and these are 
listed in their catalog, The Projector. 

Individual conference libraries and 
some of the boards and agencies also 
make audio-visuals available. If you 
want to know what you can get don’t 
wait for them to tell you; write them 
for information. Also watch THE 
Mertnopist Story for new releases. 

Second, commercial and public serv- 
ice distributors. Availability varies 
from state to state, but most public 
libraries can tell you where to write 
for the increasing number of free films 
and filmstrips. There are now more 
than twenty thousand such films. 

Many corporations and foreign em- 
bassies are happy for you to use their 
free films, which give them a plug but 
say nothing about Christianity. But 
be cautious lest you use your valuable 
equipment and church time for secular 
commercials, rather than for Christian 
education. 

Third, make your own audio-visuals. 
In this age of increasing leisure time 
most congregations should have some 
amateur photographer who would en- 
joy making a slide report of the vaca- 
tion church school, a taped drama for 
Christmas Eve, a mission program from 


slides of travelers in the church, a 
series of pictures for the next Every- 
Member Canvass, or assist in a slide 
program, by one of the church-school 
classes. 


Schedule Films Ahead 


Plan far ahead, especially in renting 
films. There is no penalty for order- 
ing all your films for the entire year 
early in September. Those who wait 
until the last month to place their 
order may be disappointed. 

Your best guide in choosing films 
is Forecast, which summarizes the best 
audio-visuals to use with your church- 
school classes. You can’t possibly pre- 
view every piece of material. Forecast 
is a reliable guide which comes to every 
church, and which merits careful study 
each quarter. 

The way films are used—and mis- 
used—often cheats you and your view- 
ers. This calls for two things: (1) im- 
proving the quality and availability 
of utilization guides, and (2) making 
proper use of them. 


Follow the Guides 


A conscientious effort is being made 
to make guides simple, practical and 
available. For example, all new mis- 
sions films are provided with a care- 
fully worked out use guide, with one 
copy sent with confirmation of rental 
and another sent with the print. 

All well-made films and filmstrips 
contain a mine of valuable material, 
but you must dig it out. Often the 
guide will suggest supplementary read- 
ing to do before the film arrives. Try 
showing the film to a select group 
before the major showing. Their ques- 
tions will help you. These viewers 
might even become a panel to get dis- 
cussion going. That film is yours for 
one day, so plan to use it as many ways 
as possible. 

Finally, your filmstrip dollar will go 
farther if you decide which basic film- 
strips you need and buy them. Over 
a three- or four-year period you would 
spend much more in repeated rentals. 

You can get more for your film dollar 
if you pool your plans with other 
churches, then “block-book” a film for 
a few days or a few weeks, sending 
the film from church to church. The 
cost-per-use goes down, and the net 
effect is that the film gets used far 
more often, by more people, at less 
cost. 
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American Indians are on the move physically 
and socially. The ministry of the church 
is needed more than ever in changing times. 


by Edwin H. Maynard 


The Indians are on the move. 

This is not the report of a buckskin- 
clad scout in the TV tradition. Nor are 
the Indians on the war path. 

Symbols of the movement are not the 
war bonnet nor the frenzied war chant. 
Rather, they are the necktie and business 
suit—and the moving van hired by 
Uncle Sam. 

The Indians of America—and espe- 
cially those of Oklahoma—are moving 
both physically and socially. 

Physically, many are moving to the 
larger towns of their own state. Or they 
may be going to Dallas or St. Louis or 
Chicago. Perhaps the largest movement 
is to California. Most of this is under the 
federal government relocation _ plan, 
aimed at improving the economic status 
of the Indian. The church, which once 
discovered them on the reservations, must 
discover them again in the cities to which 
they have gone. 

But the Indians who remain on the 
land are moving too. Their dress, their 
motor cars and their manners make it 
obvious. An Oklahoma Choctaw describes 
his people’s speech as “the King’s English 
according to the best Arkansas usage.” 
The “Blanket Indian” is disappearing. 





Mixed Prospects 

The things that are happening to the 
modern Indian create both problems and 
opportunities for mission work. Histori- 
cally Indian missions have been difficult 
and often unrewarding—witness the 
small number of Christians among the 
Navahos. Yet The Methodist Church has 
won an outstanding response from tribes 
that were settled in Oklahoma back when 
it was Indian Territory. 

The success of the Oklahoma Indian 
Mission springs from many factors—not 
the least of which is the Indian’s capacity 
to distinguish friends from enemies and 
his loyalty to his friends. It is also a result 
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of the devotion and sacrifice of the pio- 
neers—men like J. J. Methvin and W. 
U. Witt. With humble spirit and will- 
ingness to sacrifice for the sake of the 
Indians, they demonstrated that not all 
white men were moved by greed. They 
bore living witness to the spirit of the 
Christ whom they preached. 

At one point the Indian Mission 
faltered. After the land rush of 1906, 
when the former Indian Territory was 
opened to white settlement, there was a 
premature merging of the ministry to the 
Indian tribes with that to the whites. After 
large numbers had withdrawn—more than 
half the membership was lost—the In- 
dian Mission of Oklahoma was recon- 
stituted in 1918. But it was not until the 
1940’s that growth resumed. 

Under leadership of Bishop W. Angie 
Smith, who has served the area since 
1944, and aided by the Rev. Dewey D. 
Etchieson, mission superintendent, the 
period of greatest growth has come. 

Membership has come up from 3,800 
to 8,160 and the number of churches 
from 76 to 112. Also during this period 
the minimum salary for pastors has been 
increased from $240 to $2,100. 

Integration may be ahead—at a right 
time. Integration is already a fact in 
many churches. Such _ discrimination 
against the Indian as exists in Oklahoma 
is not social, but economic. Indians who 
are well educated and have achieved 
financial independence move freely in 
any social circle they choose. Many 
public officials of Oklahoma, including 
past governors and a present Supreme 
Court justice, are Indians. 

Indians are welcomed into “white” 
churches, sometimes to become Sunday 
school superintendents or other officials. 
An Indian college student has been serv- 
ing as pastor of a “white” church and was 
asked to return. 

The movement of the Indian—both 








geographical and toward social integra- 
tion—promises a better life in material 
terms. At the same time it makes the 
ministry of the church more difficult. 

Those who take the well-traveled 
highway away from home lands and the 
home church are usually the young, 
energetic leaders. They are the better 
educated. They become the ones best off 
financially—and most likely to find their 
social place apart from the all-Indian 
community. 





Self-Support Is Distant 

Thus, in the face of marked economic 
and educational progress on the part of 
Indians generally, the struggle toward 
self-support on the part of Indian 
churches is as discouraging as ever. Of 
the mission’s 112 churches, only one—a 
city church in Tulsa—now pays in full 
its pastor's salary of $2,700. The salaries 
of all other pastors, ranging from $2,700 
down to $2,100, are all subsidized by 
World Service money or through Ad- 
vance Specials from the Division of Na- 
tional Missions. 

In the face of new demands and new 
difficulties, the Indian church continues 
to grow. The 1958 Annual Conference 
reported more accessions by profession of 
faith than ever before—479. There was 
a net gain of 317 members despite the 
loss of one church. Three new pastoral 
charges were set up—two in Kansas and 
one in Dallas. Nine preaching places 
were added. To permit the close super- 
vision needed in a vast territory, a fourth 
district was created. 

During the year 1958-59 the conter- 
ence also set new financial records with 
$2,338 paid on World Service and Con- 
ference Benevolences (more than the 
asking) and $17,366 toward pastors’ 
salaries. Indian Methodists are mission- 
ary-minded and are eager to share in 
World Service and other benevolence 
causes, even though they are themselves 
on the receiving end of mission funds. 
The Woman’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice takes seriously its missionary educa- 
tion project, as witnessed by a pageant of 
Indian children dressed as Moslems— 
part of the Middle East study theme. 

Women, incidentally, have pledged 
$1,981 for the WSCS missions program 
for the current year. 

Last year’s three-week pastor’s school 
was the best attended, with 65 enrolled 
and 62 receiving credit. This is important 
because the ministry is made up almost 
entirely of local preachers. 





Romance Is Still Here 
The color and romance of the Indian 
church are not gone. The brush arbor 
is still popular. Annual and district con- 
ferences are great social affairs with 
elements of the camp meeting and pow 
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wow. Indian Methodists, often number- 
ing in the thousands, will drive miles to 
camp for several days at such a meeting. 
They camp by tribes, talk the tribal lan- 
guages and sing their hymns in many 
languages. 

Bishop W. Angie Smith repeatedly 
urges the older Indians to teach the 
tribal hymns to their English-speaking 
children. Some of the hymns are written 
down, but many are not. The languages 
of the Kiowas, Comanches and _ other 
plains tribes have never been reduced to 
writing and so the hymns will be lost if 
not taught. 

The older and middle-aged Indians 
love to sing the tribal songs—plaintive or 
rich in melody and harmony among the 
tribes of the East; robust and savagely 
rhythmic among those of the West. 

At such a meeting the visitor—always 
eraciously welcomed—will find close ties 
to the exciting and not-very-distant past. 
He will meet Albert and Cecil Horse, re- 
spected old local preachers and sons of the 
famous Hunting Horse, a scout for Gen- 
eral Custer who was highly honored by 
the U. S. government and who died only 
four years ago at the age of 106. 

Guy Quoetone, who was retired from 
the active ministry at the 1959 confer- 
ence, will tell how he kicked and 
screamed when, as a boy newly arrived 
at J. J. Methvin’s mission school, he had 
his long braids barbered. He has personal 
memories of the founding of the church 
among the “Wild Tribes” in western 
Oklahoma, because he was there as a 
founder or helper at nearly every one. 

Old Frank Bosin, still wearing braids 
and his deeply wrinkled face reflecting 
the wisdom of 96 summers, watches 
proudly as his son, in business suit, is 
ordained a local deacon. This father and 
son are perhaps the symbol of the way 
in which the historic Indian culture and 
modern America rub elbows at a camp 
meeting. 
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The church will be a comfortable 
frame building with electric lights, but 
directly in front of it is the wall-less 
tabernacle, extended infinitely by adding 
arbors of willow branches from the creek 
close by. Cooking for the camp is in iron 
cauldrons over open fires, but water is 
pumped electrically. 

A ceremonial headdress for presenta- 
tion to the bishop is lifted carefully from 
the trunk of a late-model Chevrolet. The 





tribal songs are heard often, but the Sun 
day morning choir sings conventional 
anthems with voices so well trained as to 
be a credit to any Methodist church any- 
where. 

Perhaps even more significant is what 
happens on Saturday evening of annual 
conference. Grandmothers in colorful 
shawls are pressed into service as baby 
sitters in the tents while the younger par- 
ents drive off to the church basement of 


It’s strictly business when d.s. Lee Chupco (left) 
and promotional chairman Gabriel John confer. 
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Frank Bosin, 96-year-old 
Kiowa, represents Indians 
of past days. He watches 
proudly as his son is or- 
dained a local deacon. 


The Rev. Forbis Durant 
(right) 
Choctaw tribe, makes an 
honorary Choctaw of the 
Rev. |. E. Williams, Tulsa 
District 

Oklahoma 
Each church in Tulsa Dis- 
trict provided an Advance 
Special for some project 
in the Indian Mission in 


1958-59. 


representing the 


superintendent, 
Conference. 


Under the shade of the brush at camp meeting, 
Indians of all generations feel at home. 


Jack Redbird (standing) leads a panel discussion 
at the young adult banquet. 






























a nearby town for the young adult ban- 
quet. 

Here the menu is not sahi nor boiled 
pork, but ham and potato salad with iced 
tea. Sport shirts and summer frocks are 
in order. Table conversation includes 
some good-natured joshing, baseball talk, 
comparing notes on travel, and specula- 
tion about the steel strike. Young adults 
from one church put on a play—The 
Second Look by Nora Stirling, dealing 
with pressures in family living. A panel 
discussion analyzes tensions as they are 
felt in modern Indian families. 

To direct our church’s ministry amid 
the cross-currents of the day requires 
wisdom and patience on the part of the 
Indian people and whites who are work- 
ing with them. This leadership includes 
Bishop Smith, the Rev. Dewey D. Etchie- 
son, a white man who has been mission 
superintendent for 18 years, and the four 
district superintendents, three Indian and 


To Learn and Do 


To learn more about the Indian 
Mission of Oklahoma, write for 
leailets of the Board of Missions. 
Address: Editorial Department, 


Methodist Board of Missions, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

For answers to specific questions 
on the Indian Mission of Okla- 
homa, write to the Rev. Dewey D. 
Etchieson, superintendent, 2825 
NW 18th St., Oklahoma City. 

For information about Indian 
work of the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service, including the 
Cookson Hills Center in Oklahoma 
and the school for Navahos in 
Farmington, N.M., write to: Miss 
Comelia Russell, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 


For help on meeting needs of 
Indians moving into your com- 
munity, read A Moon in His Moc- 
casins, prepared by the Indian 
Work Committee of the National 
Council of Churches. Order from: 
The Indian Committee, National 
Council of Churches, 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

lor information on the Indian 
Mission Club, write to Judge J. H. 
Wilcox, Stillwater, Okla. 

For information on Advance 
Specials for Indian Missions, write 
to the Rev. Charles A. Parkin, 
Advance Department, Division of 
National Missions, 1703 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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one white. The newly developed confer- 
ence educational staff includes the Rev. 
Frank S. Wheeler, white, executive sec- 
retary; Martha Stewart, a white director 
of children’s work; and Robert Pinezad- 
dleby, a young Indian preacher who is 
director of youth work. 


Some Pressing Needs 

Among the needs of the immediate 
future, these emerge clearly: 
e The conference must follow the In- 
dian people as they move into towns and 
cities in Oklahoma and neighboring states 
—as is being done. 
e Methodists of California, Chicago and 
many other distant centers must take an 
active interest in the spiritual welfare of 
Indians who are moving. 
e Continued financial aid will be needed 
for buildings and pastoral support, espe- 
cially in rural districts where substantial 
numbers of Indians are moving out. 
e As in other parts of the world, financial 
aid must be coupled with a willingness 
to let Indian leadership give much of the 
direction as to how it will be used. 
e Help is needed in raising educational 
standards for the ministry and in getting 
pastor’s salaries a little nearer to those in 
other fields open to young Indian men. 
Supplementary salary grants and scholar- 
ships are the most obvious ways to do this. 
e Pension help is needed. Young men 
who enter the ministry and meet the 
standard requirements are admitted to 
Oklahoma Annual Conference and will 
share in its pension benefits in some dis- 
tant year. The pioneer Indian local 
preachers, who are now retiring, years 
ago literally left all—houses, lands and 
livestock—to answer the call to the min- 
istry. Because of their irregular status 
within the Methodist system, they face 
old age with no pension claim—in most 
cases not even Social Security. 
e Understanding is perhaps the greatest 
need of all. Help that is given to our 
American Indians ought not to be given 
in a sentimental mood, nor can it be a 
down-the-nose charity. It must be given 
as necessary help from one partner to an- 


other, done with full mutual respect. 

Some things that are already being 
done suggest channels that are open for 
this partnership of sharing. 

e World Service funds, given by Meth- 
odists everywhere, pay for administration 
of the mission and much of the salary 
supplement. This money is administered 
by the Division of National Missions. 

e The Methodist Youth Fund, open to 
any Methodist Youth Fellowship group 
or individual young person, supports the 
educational program in the Indian Mis- 
sion. 

e Advance Specials may be given for 
scholarships, ministerial support and cer- 
tain building needs. 

e The Week of Dedication offering 
every year includes items for the Indian 
Mission. Past offerings have helped build 
district centers and in 1959 the Week 
of Dedication was largely responsible for 
completion of six parsonages and two 
church buildings at a cost of $53,700. 
More churches and parsonages are on 
the list for 1960. 

e Oklahoma Annual Conference has 
taken a deep interest in Indian work. 
Last year 366 out of its 550 churches 
each gave an Advance Special for Indian 
work, totaling $53,790. In one district— 
Tulsa—every church carried an Indian 
Advance Special. 

e The Indian Mission Club, organized 
by laymen of Oklahoma Conference, 
has given approximately $75,000 in 
four years. Some 1,200 members in 12 
districts pay dues of $15 a year. The 
money is used for insurance, repairs and 
other property needs. 

e The South Central Jurisdiction has 
organized an Indian Mission Committee. 
Set up last April at the Jurisdictional 
Convocation in Kansas City, it is charged 
with increasing the interest in and sup- 
port of the mission throughout the Juris- 
diction. 

But the work is not a responsibility 
only of Methodists in Oklahoma, nor of 
Methodists in the South Central states. 
It is work that deserves the support and 
understanding of Methodists everywhere. 


Scholarship applicants look toward teaching, ministry and nursing. They are 
pictured with the Rev. Frank Wheeler, Conference Board of Education executive. 


Edwin H. Maynard 
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An Ecumenical Approach 
to Refugee Problems 


Working through the World Council of Churches, 
Methodists are helping in 45 countries. 


by Leslie E. Cooke 


The Division of Inter-Church Aid and 
Service to Refugees of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches has a threefold task. Its 
purpose is to draw the attention of the 
churches to unmet needs and to en- 
courage and co-ordinate support for those 
needs. 

It is also called to undertake certain 
work on behalf of all the churches. This 
it does through what is called the Serv- 
ice Program. This program provides for 
the ministry to refugees, for scholarship, 
health and fraternal workers programs, 
work camps, world youth projects, ecu- 
menical church loan fund, and for the 
maintenance of the staff of the division. 

The third purpose of the division is 
to be a means whereby the churches 
may also take action in emergency situa- 
tions arising from natural disaster or the 
disasters of war. 

There are several ways in which a 
member church can participate in these 
tasks. One of the ways which The Meth- 
odist Church has adopted is by aiding 
and supporting churches of the same 
confessional family in different parts of 
the world. 

At the time of the Hungarian crisis 
the sanctuary of the Methodist church 
in Vienna was stripped of its pews and 
furnishings and turned into a temporary 
hostel. I shall never forget the picture 
of the row upon row of bunks and the 
building crowded with courageous but 
but weary freedom fighters. There were 
ceaseless activities as the pastor, Ferdinand 
Mayr, and his colleagues labored for 
these people. 

The same was true of Linz. There at- 
tention was concentrated especially on 
young people who were at first housed 
in classrooms and vestries of the church. 

Now the situation has changed. There 
is no longer an atmosphere of emergency. 

In Vienna the sanctuary has been re- 
stored and is much more beautiful than 
before. A new building has been added 
as a hostel for refugees. 

In Linz, too, more permanent ac- 
commodation has been provided. But the 
work goes on through what is now per- 
haps the most difficult phase. The excit- 
ing days are over and the light of pub- 
licity is off the scene. A patient and 
painstaking ministry is needed now for 
many refugees who are despondent be- 
cause emigration opportunities are closed 
to them. 
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Aid given to these great undertakings 
was aid given within the Methodist 
family. But the whole ecumenical enter- 
prise benefited. Work was carried out 
according to strategy of ecumenical 
service through the Division of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees. 


Contribute to Service Program 

The second way in which The Meth- 
odist Church shares in this ecumenical 
enterprise is through its contribution to 
the service program of the division. 
Every year The Methodist Church un- 
derwrites this program to the extent of 
at least $100,000. This is done through 
the Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief. 

What do these gifts mean? They mean 
that the Church is aiding in a service 
which in the last six months has re- 
settled one hundred thousand refugees 
in new homes in new lands, as well as 
providing welfare and ‘counseling services 
to refugees who cannot emigrate. The 
gifts help to care for old people in homes 
in Europe. 

They mean that The Methodist 
Church is helping more than one thou- 
sand young people, from many countries 
and many churches, not only to gain their 
first ecumenical experience in a work 
camp, but also to help build up a broken 
church or to support a minority com- 
munity which is bearing its witness 
under most difficult conditions. 

They mean that the church is help- 
ing sick pastors and sick church workers, 
often from countries behind the iron 
curtain, to receive medical treatment. 

They mean, too, that every week the 
church is helping to send packages or 
rare drugs to pastors and church workers 
in iron curtain countries. 

Through its support of Church World 
Service, the Methodist Church also helps 
to send vast quantities of foods and mate- 
rials to needy people everywhere. 


Help for Emergency Situations 

The third way in which The Meth- 
odist Church takes its place in this ecu- 
menical service is through its response 
to emergency situations. When news 
comes to the division of disaster, the call 
for help is relayed around the world. 
The occasions of these appeals are very 
varied. They may be for flood victims 
in Pakistan or earthquakes in Graece, 


victims of civil war in Indonesia or of 
fires in Hong Kong. 

Money and goods begin to flow from 
churches around the world to the disaster 
areas. No crisis in the history of the 
division has evoked such a response as 
that of the events of October 1956 in 
Hungary. A total of 18,800 refugees 
crossed into Austria and Yugoslavia. 
None are left in Yugoslavia, but 18,000 
remain in Austria. 

Besides the work which The Meth- 
odist Church did directly with its sister 
churches in Austria, it contributed to 
the division a sum of $205,322. Total 
response from churches was $1,400,000. 
The division has used this money to 
help prepare refugees from migration, 
to care for them in lands of second 
asylum, and to provide school, training 
projects, and feeding centers. 

These are some ways in which The 
Methodist Church enters into the field 
of ecumenical service through the Meth- 
odist Committee for Overseas Relief. In 
such work The Methodist Church is in 
the vanguard and offers an encouraging 
lead and example to other communions. 

But this participation must not be 
judged simply by its visible and practical 
effects. Perhaps more significant is the 
fact that The Methodist Church is tak- 
ing its place alongside other churches, 
expressing that sense of community and 
fellowship in Christ which churches have 
discovered as they have entered into 


a World Council of Churches. 


Dr. Cooke is an associate general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches and di- 
rector of the Division of Inter-Church Aid 
and Service to Refugees. 
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The Ministry of Healing 


Medical missionaries 
perform 

a real service for 
the people and the 
Church 

as they heal 

minds and bodies. 


by Prince A. Taylor, Jr. 
The ministry of healing, when 
viewed in its proper relationship, is 
one of the most significant functions of 
the Christian church. 

There is abundant evidence that 
Jesus was moved by human suffering, 
and that he was concerned with cur- 
ing men who had diseases of the body 
as well as those of the soul. A man’s 
body is the instrument through which 
his soul gives expression to life. 

While the most 
radiant personalities have been af- 
flicted by pain and disease, they rep- 
resent the exception rather than the 
rule. The masses of people can make 
their best contributions under normal 
conditions of health and strength. 

Any missionary program that ex- 
pects to make an effective witness in a 
given community, cannot ignore the 
question of health. That is why many 
of our mission stations provide hos- 
pitals, clinics, physicians, nurses, or 
some form of medical aid. The mis- 
sionary movement which ignores the 
maladies of the people is likely to 
make a weak impact on their spiritual 
lives. 


some of world’s 


What finer opportunity for service 
does any Christian have than that of 
a physician? When one has had the 
opportunity of visiting mission hos- 
pitals, and has seen devoted doctors 
and nurses working night and day to 
save the lives of suffering human be- 
ings, he realizes more fully the Chris- 
tian mission of medical work. 

Healing efforts are not always Chris- 
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Medical missionaries, such as this doctor, are helping to spread the gospel 
as they minister to people’s needs. 


tian, either in the intent of the physi- 
cian or in the mind of the patient. 
Both may approach the healing proc- 
ess in materialistic terms. To the 
doctor, it may be just a means of mak- 
ing a livelihood—just a day’s work. 
In like manner, the patient’s only 
concern may be that of getting well 
so he can continue in anti-social ac- 
tivities. His major concern may be that 
of promoting his own selfish ends. 

But the medical profession on the 
mission field demands a different kind 
of outlook. The financial rewards can- 
not be a major consideration for the 
missionary doctor. For however learned 
he may be, he works for the same salary 
as the missionary preacher, teacher, or 
one engaged in any other activity on 
the missionary field. 

Any physician whom the Board of 
Missions would accept can make far 
greater financial gains in private prac- 
tice than he can on the mission field. 
Yet some of the best qualified physi- 
cians I know are giving their services 
as missionary doctors. 

Theirs is a labor of love, and they 
are performing one of the highest 
forms of Christian service. Motivated 
by the worth of every human life, 
they seek to preserve it, and give it 
opportunity for its highest self-expres- 
sion. They are not just interested in 
making persons well; they want to 
make them well for Christian living. 

Physicians are not commissioned 
merely to practice medicine. They are 
commissioned, as are all other mission- 


aries, “to take the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ into all the world.” It is 
recognition of the fact that medical 
care is not purely a physical matter. 
It has spiritual significance. It is a 
form of taking the Gospel. There is 
no place on the mission field for a 
doctor who does not sense the spiritual 
ramifications of his profession. 

The _ religious-minded _ physician, 
whose skills complement his devotion, 
has a greater opportunity in the heal- 
ing ministry than one who is religiously 
indifferent. What appears to be a dis- 
ease of the body may be, in reality, 
a disease of the soul. 

The doctor on the mission field is 
called upon to be a soul doctor as 
well as a physician of the body. While 
one is deeply impressed by the de- 
votion of these servants of God, he is 
equally disturbed over the incredible 
loads they are called upon to carry, 
and the limited facilities with which 
they have to work. 

I do not know of a single mission 
station that is adequately staffed or 
adequately equipped. Added to this 
are the thousands of men, women and 
children who die annually for lack of 
medical care and attention. 

We are under responsibility to God, 
as a church, to meet more effectively 
the medical needs of the mission fields; 
to find personnel and resources in keep- 
ing with the demands of the medical 
ministry. 


Bishop Taylor has supervision of the 
Monrovia Area in Africa. 
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An Effective Ministry for Single Young Adults 


Because 


little research has been done on 


single young adults, many churches have 
neglected them. But the situation is changing. 


by Allen J. Moore 


There is a growing awareness that 
the church has an unusual opportu- 
nity in its ministry to single young 
adults. 

In a culture of early marriages the 
church may sometimes forget that more 
than one fourth of the young adults 
in our population are unmarried. This 
includes not only persons who have 
not yet married but also persons whose 
marriages have been broken by divorce 
or death. 

The single young adult may well be 
one of the largest and most neglected 
groups in our society. 

Although the single young adult may 
be found in nearly every community, 
he is largely a product of the urban 
culture. During the past 10 years more 
than 14 million persons born and 
reared in rural areas moved to the 
cities as young adults. 

In one large city in the Midwest, 


24 per cent of the population is be- 
tween 20 and 35 years of age with 
approximately 25 per cent of this age 
group being single. 

Educators report that very little is 
known concerning the single young 
adult since he has been neylected by 
research. Churches working with this 
group report many problems such as 
mobility and irregular attendance. 

Some churches have developed large 
groups of single young adults only to 
discover that little loyalty actually ex- 
isted in the group for the church or 
the denomination. Many of these 
groups became little more than social 
clubs using the church as a convenient 
social center. 

The Department of Christian Edu- 
cation of Adults of the Board of Edu- 
cation recognized that this was one of 
the growing edges of the ministry of 


The Methodist Church. It was ap- 


Young adults participate in a devotional period which will be followed 
by an informal discussion, led by a member of the group. 
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parent that the population of this group 
will increase during the next 10 years 
about 75 per cent and with the de- 
crease of early marriages being pre- 
dicted the single young adult needed 
immediate attention. 

In an attempt to learn who the single 
young adult is, what his needs are, and 
how the church can provide an effec- 
tive ministry, the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults called 
a Consultation on the Church’s Min- 
istry to the Single Young Adult. The 
findings of the consultation will be 
published. 


Not Clearly Defined 


It was soon discovered that the single 
young adult's place in society was 
ambiguous and not clearly defined. 
He is sometimes looked upon with 
suspicion because he is unmarried. So- 
ciety looks upon marriage as a sign of 
success and to be unmarried as a sign 
of failure. Because he is not accepted 
by society and the church does not take 
his status seriously in program plan- 
ning, the young adult sometimes sees 
himself as a misfit. 

Who is the single young adult? He 
or she is a person unmarried, some- 
where between the ages of 20 and 34, 
who has probably left home, entered 
a vocation, and who has assumed some 
of the responsibilities of adulthood. 
Leaving home often means that he has 
moved to a larger city where he has 
few friends. He is faced with the prob- 
lem of reorganizing his life within a 
new culture. He may be experiencing 
real freedom for the first time. 

The single young adult has been 
forced by our contemporary culture to 
mature early. His move to the city is 
made necessary in order to secure work 
or an additional education. His chief 
concerns are with adjustment in voca- 





Mr. Moore is director of young adult work 
in the Department of Christian Education 
of Adults of the Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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tion, sex, marriage, and in achieving 
complete independence from parental 
control. He is especially self-centered, 
lonely, and vitally concerned with his 
own existence. 

Single young adults may question 
the conventional patterns of behavior 
and are, as a result, frequently consid- 
ered offbeat in their dress, interest, and 
attitudes. They tend to like con- 
temporary music, art, and literature. 
They are often suspicious of traditional 
religious beliefs and are rebellious to- 
ward any form of authority. They find 
it easier to take their personal prob- 
lems to the personnel counselor as they 
sometimes fear being rejected or judged 
by the church. 


Needs 


What can the church do to meet 
the needs of single young adults in an 
effective ministry? 

First, the home church can prepare 
young adults for their move from home 
to the city. 

One church took a group of high- 
school seniors to Chicago to help them 
become familiar with religious leaders, 
social agencies, places of residence, and 
for an experience of life in a large city. 

The youths had an opportunity to 
experience their new freedom under 
guidance. Another pastor always noti- 
fies the pastor near where the young 
adult is working and in this way as- 
sists the young adult in finding a 
church home. 

Second, an effective church program 
must accept the young adult as he is. 
The program must take into account 
his needs and problems, his rebellion, 
and even his dissatisfaction with the 
church. Many young adults leave the 
church because too much is expected 
too soon. 

The church needs to recognize that 
circumstances often prevent young 
adults from being as loyal as the older 
adults. A church in Arkansas discov- 
ered that many of its single young 
adults were employed on Sunday and 
could not participate in the regular 
program of the church. Arrangements 
were made for this small but effective 
group to meet during the week for 
study, worship, and recreation. 


How to Meet 


Young Adults Want Freedom 


Third, the church must set the single 
young adult free to determine his own 
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destiny. One of the failures of many 
young adult programs is that they are 
dominated by older adults. 

Young adults need guidance at times 
but usually they are able to assume re- 
sponsibility for their own program with 
support of the pastor. They need an 
atmosphere of freedom to express things 
which are different and to experiment 
verbally with different answers to their 
problems. 

One of the reasons why many young 
adults behave in a manner that is not 
generally acceptable is that they have 
never had the opportunity to discuss 
various forms of behavior in a group 
discussion. 

Fourth, the church can meet the 
need for intimacy on the part of single 
young adults. Although they may work 
with people and live in a crowded city, 
young adults are usually lonely. They 
have a desire for person-to-person con- 
tacts, an encounter or dialogue with 
another, that may go beyond the super- 
ficial level to experiences of depth. 

One effective program with single 
young adults is where study groups of 
10 or 12 persons meet during the week 
in the young adult apartments. Here 
things that concern them most are dis- 
cussed, using the best resources avail- 
able. 

Study groups meet under the leader- 
ship of young adults. A training meet- 
ing is held annually for the young adult 
leadership to help them become 
familiar with the best skills of group 
discussion and to evaluate possible re- 
sources. Sunday evening is the time 
for young adults to meet at the church 
for fellowship and worship. 

Groups are voluntary and persons 
are permitted to change groups or to 
leave altogether at any time. The value 
is that the need for intimacy is met in 
a depth relationship where persons are 
free to expose their needs and concerns 
and search for answers that are relevant 
to their present development in life. 


Help Them Find Themselves 


Fifth, the church must help young 
adults discover their identity. They 
look for models to imitate and often 
make bad choices. Becoming disgusted 
with the superficiality of many of their 
adult associates, they turn to the pin- 
up and confessional magazines for a 
handbook to manhood or womanhood. 

These magazines become an imper- 
sonal guide to behavior that is ac- 


ceptable for the man or woman about 
town. Their choice is too often as super- 
ficial as that which they have rejected. 

An effective ministry for single 
young adults will take seriously the 
Christian interpretation of existence, 
the theology of sex, and the meaning 
of maleness and femaleness. The 
church must recognize that the con- 
suming concerns of this age group are 
problems of sex and the search for a 
life mate. 

For those who may never marry the 
church has the task of rediscovering a 
theology of singleness that will be ef- 
fective in guiding persons for a creative 
life as a single adult. 

Sixth, the church must deal with the 
growing problem of communication. 
Communication is not manipulating 
thé person or message in order that 
the gospel will be accepted. It is mak- 
ing the message heard where a person 
may have the opportunity to make a 
decision to accept or reject the gospel. 

Many churches are beginning to ex- 
periment with art, modern music, 
drama, films, and other modes of com- 
munication in an attempt to make the 
gospel heard today in a world of many 
conflicting voices. 

The church cannot be assured that 
the young adult will accept the claim 
of Christ upon his life, but the church 
must be faithful to its opportunity to 
proclaim the gospel to this generation 
of young adults. 

The church has an unusual oppor- 
tunity to speak to the new banker, en- 
gineer, scientist, clerk, or secretary. The 
young churchmen today will become 
leaders of tomorrow. Our ministry to 
the single young adult must avoid the 
attitude that he is just passing through 
a stage and if we wait long enough he 
will change. 

To take seriously the claim of Christ 
upon the church is to provide a full 
ministry to every person at each de- 
velopment in his life. The single young 
adult must be taken seriously here and 
now. 

The Consultation on the Church’s 
Ministry to the Single Young Adult 
concluded by saying that the single 
young adult represents in a dramatic 
and exaggerated form the cultural pre- 
dicament the church finds itself in to- 
day. 

If we can find the answer to the 
single young adult problem we can 
revolutionize the church. 
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Koreans are learning how to make artificial limbs for their 20,000 civilian amputees. 





Miracles Are Worked Among Amputees 


by R. A. Torrey, Jr. 


Miracles are being worked among 
amputees in Korea by the interchurch 
effort of Church World Service. Many 
hundreds have been restored to useful 
living and employment through this 
notable effort. 

The ministry to amputees in Korea 
was begun in Severance Hospital in 
Seoul in 1952. Severance is operated 
by Methodist and Presbyterian mission- 
aries. In 1953 rehabilitation centers were 
opened in Taejon, Chonju, and Taegu. 

From the beginning, this has been a 
venture of faith. Faith in God to work 
miracles in shattered lives. Faith in the 
church to share in the support of a 
program for revealing God’s love and 
redeeming those who had lost hope. 
Faith that has been vindicated by the 
nearly 2,500 men, women, and children 
who have been provided with artificial 
limbs and have gone out to face life 
with renewed confidence, joy and hope. 

Yu Pyung Yul was an 18-year-old 
refugee from North Korea. He had lost 
his family and wandered to the province 
of Chulla Puk Do in South Korea. 
There he stepped on a land mine which 
blew off both legs below the knees and 
his right arm near the shoulder. 

While in the amputee center, Yu be- 
came a Christian and joined a_ local 
church. He had a bright mind, patience 
and determination. Eager to become a 
laboratory technician, he was sent back 
to the Chonju Hospital for training. In 
a few weeks Yu was able to use all of 
the laboratory equipment. 

He has now won the confidence and 
respect of all in the department and 
has done so well that he is being trained 
to head the new histology department. 
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Hlis success as a laboratory technician 
has inspired others and opened hospital 
doors to three more amputees to devote 
themselves to this calling. 

What this program has meant to those 
who have been helped cannot be better 
expressed than by what Pak Mal Sang 
wrote as he was returning home. As a 
result of a battle with Red guerrillas and 
being left for dead on the freezing hill- 
side for two days and nights, both of 
Pak’s legs, all of his fingers, and both 
thumbs were amputated. 

Before he left the Vocational Training 
Center, Pak wrote the following, using 
his new hooks for hands: 


Had No Desire to Live 

“After the loss of my limbs, I had no 
desire to live and was utterly despondent. 
I did nothing but weep most of the time. 
I felt so useless and hopeless that many 
times I determined to commit suicide 
to forget my troubles. I was tired of liv- 
ing and felt lower than an animal, un- 
able to walk and handle anything. 

“What was the value in continuing to 
live! I knew that I was an unwelcome 
burden to my family. Now with new legs 
I walk again normally. I can handle 
at the great change in my body. May 
things with hooks. I can do things I never 
even dreamed would be possible for me 
again. I owe what I am today to you. 

“How happy I am! How wonderful 
it will be to return to my parents! There 
is no doubt that my family will marvel 
your amputee work in Korea continue 
a brilliant light shining from the moun- 
tain top.” 

Pak Mal Sang has returned from his 
distant home twice to try to arrange 





for an evangelist to be sent to work in 
his non-Christian village. 

The most tragic are the children who 
have lost limbs, whether by exploding 
instruments of war or by accident. About 
one-fourth of those helped have been 
children from four to five years old and 
up. Some have returned to their homes. 
Others have been placed in orphanages. 
The nine who are being sent to school 
lead their classes as honor roll students. 
At present nearly 30 are being given 
vocational training. 

Through Chung Kan Mo, the program 
has reached all the way to Africa. When 
this young man lost his leg in a train 
accident several years ago, life looked 
sadly drab. He had to drop out of col- 
lege and abandon his dreams. 

Chung’s dreams have now changed. 
Fle sees God’s hand in his loss: a call 
from God to give his life in service for 
amputees, helping them to know Christ 
as Savior, sharing with them the happy 
ending of his own misfortune. 

Chung became our head limb maker. 
Then, after six months of special train- 
ing in America and visiting amputee 
centers in England and Europe, he was 
sent to the large mission hospital at Elat, 
French Cameroun. 


Begins Limb Shop in Africa 

There he has started the first limb 
shop in that vast area and is training 
Africans to make limbs. Dr. Newman 
wrote of Chung: “He is a master crafts- 
man to begin with. But more than that, 
he is the apostle from Korea, a real mes- 
senger of Christ.” 

One of our visitors, upon returning to 
New York from a two-month tour, wrote: 

“Certainly the happiest people I saw 
on the whole trip were at the amputee 
center. I shall never forget the look on 
the face of the man who just a few 
minutes before had been set upright on 
his two new legs. Seeing the little bovs 
playing catch with the beanbags with 
their new hooks was also a very memor- 
able experience.” 

As I watch the kaleidoscopic expres- 
sions on the faces of the happy company 
gathered in the regular worship services 
at the Amputee Center and recall the 
woe-begone faces with which they first 
came for help, I am deeply stirred and 
filled with gratitude to God for the love 
and concern he has put in many hearts 
for these unfortunate people and the 
generous outpouring of gifts that has 
made such transformations possible. 

The end is not yet in sight. New 
cases continue to come. We must keep 
on for His sake and His glory. 


Methodists help support this program of 
Church World Reselas through their giving 
to the Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief. 
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The Theology and Devilology of War 


A couple of decades ago, there were 
many who said that theology and all 
that we associate with the Christian re- 
ligion was “on the way out.” Intelligent 
people were no longer concerned with 
it or with what the Church taught. 

But with the resurgence of church 
membership and attendance, there has 
come a renewed (or just a new) interest 
in theology. Here we are not concerned 
with the causes—only with the fact. 

Every day I hear of a new theological 
interest, and I hope we are not running 
the word and the idea into the ground. 
I heard recently of “the theology of 
ecumenicity” and “the theology of seg- 
regation” and I wondered! 

Yesterday someone spoke of the 
“theology of war’—though I had myself 
usually thought of the “devilology” of 
war. But, I suppose, if one liberally in- 
terprets “theology” to be a discourse 
on the relationship of God to war—or 
what God thinks of war—then we should 
study that segment of theology. 

An interesting and extremely hopeful 
sign is that more and more scientists, 
frightened by what they themselves are 
discovering, and inventing, and _per- 
petrating upon the human race, are 
beginning to turn to theology and to 
churchmen (presumed specialists in dis- 
cerning the will of God) for appraisal of 
how pleasing these “advances” are to 
the ruler of the universe. 

There are many American scientists 
who have individually questioned the 
strides taken in their several fields with- 
out corresponding strides taken in men’s 
knowledge and desire to control and 
rightfully to use these terrific weapons. 

A group of French physicists, similarly 
alarmed, recently suggested that the 
Council of Protestant Churches in 
France appoint a commission to make 
“a systematic study of all the problems 
the church has to face in view of the 
development of scientific techniques,” 
and in particular these four questions 
which certainly have some theological 
considerations: 

1. Is there a point at which scientific 
research oversteps the limits imposed by 
God on man at the creation? 

2. Can technical progress be continued 
indefinitely without constituting a 
menace to the humanity of men? 

3. Is not atomic warfare a form of 
anarchy, instead of being a means of 
maintaining order? 

4. Should not the church’s opposition to 
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atomic war take the form of exhortation 
to disobey the state in this matter (war)? 

These are questions that should be 
studied and expounded by every church. 
The answers should be formulated upon 
the highest we know of the will of 
God and of Christ (theology, if you 
will) rather than upon political, or na- 
tional, or economic (practical) expe- 
riences. The well-being, even the exist- 
ence, of the human race is involved 
here—something far greater than mo- 
mentary or even century-long advantages 
or disadvantages. 

While all this calls for wide and deep 
study—churchmen and scientists arm 
in arm and mind to mind—one is 
tempted to make some temporary judg- 
ments on the questions based, we hope, 
on theological as well as humanitarian ex- 
periences: 

1. No. God will not reveal to man any- 
thing he does not want man to know; 
God still seeks fellowship with man. 

2. Yes, with an explanation: but only 
if man, most likely through religion, 
lives by a new philosophy, or theology 
of his own place in the universe, and 
lives as a child and steward of God. 
God, I believe, wants man to grow and 
reach out in spiritual knowledge and 
doing, in pace with his mental-physical 
acquirements. 

3. Yes. Not only atomic war but all 
war is a form of anarchy, lack of order. 
4. This exhortation to disobey is what 
the world’s major churches have been 
unwilling to do heretofore: in time of 
war, they have conformed to the state’s 
decision. In the future, they may have 
to make the choice between punishment 
by the state for non-conformity, dis- 
obedience, or joining in a nuclear war 
“which,” say these French physicists, 
“would be equivalent to general suicide.” 

Here, indeed, are topics for wide dis- 
cussion—and decisive action. 


South America Needs Aid 


South American Methodists are 
urgently requesting additional mission- 
aries, reports the Rev. James E. Ellis, 
executive secretary for Latin American 
countries of the Division of World Mis- 
sions. Dr. Ellis has just returned from 
a two-month official visit to South 
America. 

“We are on the threshold of a whole 
new opportunity for expansion of the 
evangelical (Protestant) witness,” Dr. 


Ellis says. “This stems from two factors. 
First, there is a tremendous population 
explosion. Second, there is a new recep- 
tivity to the Protestant proclamation of 
the living Christ.” 

The first way in which American 
Methodists can help is in providing addi- 
tional missionaries. 

In Brazil The Methodist Church turns 
out eight to ten new ministers a year, but 
is asking for a minimum of 39 new 
missionary couples from the U.S. 

Aside from missionary personnel, help 
is needed from American Methodists in 
the form of money for church extension 
and institutional maintenance. The need 
for new church buildings is urgent. 

There is also need for continued sup- 
port of strategic Methodist institutions 
such as schools, children’s homes, com- 
munity centers and agricultural stations. 

Methodists in South America are 
seeking increasingly to support their own 
pastors and workers and to carry the 
cost of local church programs, Dr. Ellis 
reports. They are eager for as much self- 
support as possible, but they are seeking 
financial aid in those areas which they 
cannot carry by themselves in the fore- 
seeable future. 


Face Student Work Needs 
The Methodist Church faces stagger- 


ing growth problems in its ministry to 
junior colleges, according to a report 
from Methodists who attended a Regional 
Junior College Student Conference at 
Fresno, Calif., last summer. 

Representing California, Arizona, and 
Nevada, leaders included junior college 
administrators, faculty members, district 
superintendents, ministers serving near 
junior colleges, student workers and 
others. 

They underscored the fact that the 
number of junior colleges and enroll- 
ments are rapidly outdistancing the 
church’s limited program on two-year 
campuses. 

The need for student Christian work 
such as that provided by Wesley Foun- 
dations is especially great in the junior 
colleges of California. 

The church now serves only 10 of 64 
junior colleges in California. And the 
college population, now 183,000, will 
zoom to 220,000 by 1970. 

Also, the four-year colleges and uni- 
versities in California will grow by 247 
per cent by 1970, compared to a na- 
tional projected increase of 124 per cent. 

Mrs. Louise Stoltenberg, research con- 
sultant of the department of religion in 
higher education, Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, reported that the denomination’s 
junior college program now ranges from 
full-time paid directors to small groups 
meeting over sack lunches. 
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Loan Library 





Books recently added to the Board 
of Missions’ Loan Library are listed 
below. Pastors and commission 
leaders desiring to borrow volumes 
write: Librarian, Board of Missions, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
Books are mailed free, borrower pays 
return postage. 


American Assembly, Columbia University 
(June, 1958), The United States and 
Africa 

Appleton, George, The Christian Approach 
to the Buddhist 

Ashmore, Ann L., North Africa, Land of 
Destiny 

Baly, Denis, The Geography of the Bible: 
a Study in Historical Geography 

Barth, Karl, The Teaching of the Church 
Regarding Baptism 

Boquet, A. C., The Christian 
Non-Christian Religions 

Bowie, Walter Russell, I Believe in Jesus 
Christ 

Boyd, Malcolm, Christ and Celebrity Gods: 
the Church in Mass Culture 

3uber, Martin, Hasidism and Modern Man 

Burt, Jesse C., Your Vocational Adventure 

Carpenter, George W., The Way in Africa 

Creed, John Martin, The Gospel According 
to St. Luke 

Davis, John H. and Hinshaw, Kenneth, 
Farmer in a Business Suit 

Dermenghem, Emile, Muhammad and the 
Islamic Tradition 

East Asia Christian Conference, The Com- 
mon Evangelistic Task of the Churches 
in East Asia 

Edwards, K. Morgan, Hoping to Be Some- 
body 

Ensley, F. Gerald, The Marks of Christian 
Education 

Faure, Edgar, The Serpent and the Tortoise: 
Problems of the New China 

Ferré, Nels F. S., Know Your Faith 

Forsyth, P. T., Positive Preaching and the 
Modern Mind 

Fuller, Reginald H., Luke’s Witness to 
Jesus Christ 

Garrett, T. S., Worship in the Church of 
South India 

Gesell, Arnold and others, Youth: the Years 
from Ten to Sixteen 

Glover, Carl A., Prayers for Christian Serv- 
ices 

Glueck, Nelson, Rivers in the Desert, a 
History of the Negev 

Goff, Charles Ray, Invitation to Commune 

Goodspeed, Edgar J., Matthew, Apostle and 
Evangelist 

Grene, Marjorie, Introduction to Existen- 
tialism 

Hall, Clarence W., Adventures for God 

Harley, Winifred J., Handbook of Librarian 
Ferns 

Hovland, Carl L. and others, Communica- 
tion and Persuasion. Psychological Stud- 
ies of Opinion Change 
lughes, Langston and Bontemps, Arna, 
The Book of Negro Folklore 


Faith and 
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Humphreys, Christmas, Zen Buddhism 

Hunter, Edward, The Continuing Revolt: 
the Black Book on Red China 

Komai, Felicia, Cry, the Beloved Country: 
a Verse Drama, Adapted from Alan 
Paton’s Novel 

Laymon, Charles M., 
Christ 

Lederer, William J. and Burdick, E., The 
Ugly American 

Lee, Umphrey, Our Fathers and Us: the 
Heriiage of the Methodists 

Maier, Walter A., The Book of Nahum 

Manson, William, The Gospel of Luke 

Marshall, Peter, The First Easter 

Millen, Nina, editor, Missionary Stories to 
Play and Tell 

Miller, Alexander, The Man in the Mirror: 
Studies in the Christian Understanding 
of Selfhood 

Miller, Haskell M., Understanding and 
Preventing Juvenile Delinquency 

Mills, C. Wright, The Sociological Imagi- 
nation 

Nanda, B. R., Mahatma Gandhi, a Biogra- 
phy 

Neill, Stephen, Paul to the Galatians 

Padilla, Elena, Up from Puerto Rico 

Pascal, Blaise, Pensées and the Provincial 
Letters 

Paton, Alan, South Africa in Transition 

Paton, David, Church and Race in South 
Africa 

Paul, Geoffrey J., The Gospel According 
to St. Mark 

Paul, Rajaiah D., The First Decade: an 
Account of the Church of South India 

Pendle, George, Uruguay 

Pennewell, Almer, A Voice in the Wilder- 
ness: Jesse Walker, “The Daniel Boone 
of Methodism” 

Rhodes, Arnold B., 
Faces the Isms 

Richardson, Alan, editor, 
Word Book of the Bible 

Robinson, John A. T., Jesus and His Com- 
ing: the Emergence of a Doctrine 

Root, Robert, How to Make Friends Abroad: 
a Guidebook to Understanding Yourself 
and Others Overseas 

Rowland, Stanley J., Jr., Land in Search 
of God 

Runes, Dagobert D., editor, Concise Dic- 
tionary of Judaism 

Russell, Bertrand, Why I Am Not a Chris- 
tian 

Schlesinger, Arthur Meier, Political and 
Social Growth of the American People, 
1865-1940 

Simpson, Oscar L., editor, 
Strategy for a Struggling World 

Sizoo, Joseph R., I Believe in the Bible 

Slade, Ruth M., English-Speaking Missions 
in the Congo Independent State, 1878- 
1908 

Slick, Tom, Permanent Peace: a Check and 
Balance Plan 

Smith, Rockwell C., People, 
Churches 

Smuts, Robert W., Women and Work in 
America 

Stewart, James S., The Life and Teaching 
of Jesus Christ 

Stewart, William, The Nature and Calling 
of the Church 


Luke’s Portrait of 


The Church 


editor, 


A Theological 


Christian 


Land and 


Stoody, Ralph, A 
Public Relations 

Strong, Kendrick, A Layman’s Guide to Our 
Lord’s Prayer 

Thomas, M. A., Musings in the Secret Place 

Tillich, Paul, Theology of Culture 

Todd, John M., John Wesley and the 
Catholic Church 

Van Dusen, Henry P., Spirit, Son and 
Father: Christian Faith in the Light of 
the Holy Spirit 

Velen, Elizabeth and Victor A., The New 
Japan ‘ 

Wakefield, Dan, Island in the City: the 
World of Spanish Harlem 

Walker, Williston, A History of the Chris 
tian Church (Revised) 

Walker, Winifred, All the Plants of the 
Bible 


Handbook of Church 


Rules for Submitting 
Memorials to Conference 


With the quadrennial General Con- 
ference meeting in April, 1960, it is 
time for Methodists to review rules gov- 
erning memorials. 

A memorial is a petition to the quad- 
rennial General Conference. Any Meth- 
odist member, group of Methodists, or 
annual conference can submit a memo- 
rial. These are studied, allocated each to 
the proper committee, analyzed and _ re- 
ported to the floor of the conference. 

Dr. Leon T. Moore, secretary of the 
General Conference, provides these rules 
concerning memorials: 

1. One subject to a memorial. 

2. Each memorial must be on a separate 
sheet or sheets of paper. 

3. Each memorial must be in triplicate. 
4. All memorials must be from Meth- 
odist sources and signed. 

a. Those from individual members 
should give member's name and _ the 
name of his church. 

b. Those from an organization should 
give name of organization, church, the 
official or officials, with their titles. 

c. Those by a minister should give 
his name, the name of his annual con- 
ference, his relationship to it, designat- 
ing his appointment. 

d. Those by a local preacher should 
give his classification and where his 
church membership is. 

5. The form of a memorial is as follows: 

To The General Conference of The 
Methodist Church, to be convened April 
27, 1960, in Denver, Colo.: 


Dear Fathers and Brethren: 

I Cor we) respectfully memorialize the 
General Conference of The Methodist 
Church, now in session to Chere follows 
the memorial). 

6. Send your memorial or memorials, to 
Dr. Leon T. Moore, secretary of The 
General Conference, Room 301, 1701 
Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., as soon 


as you have it Cor them) ready. 
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Strategic Hour for AMU 


Alaska Methodist University 
now consists of 470 acres of un- 
developed land. Roads must be 
built, parking areas cleared and 
utilities brought to the site. 

There is cash on hand in Phila- 
delphia from Advance Special gifts 
of the past six years to build the 
first multi-purpose unit. The con- 
tractor will hand it over to the 
trustees in the spring of 1960. But 
it will be unfurnished. There are 
now no funds to purchase tables, 
chairs, maps and equipment, or to 
furnish the laboratories. 

Resident students will need 
dormitories. Faculty rooms will re- 
quire basic furnishings. 

This is the strategic hour for 
Alaska Methodist University which 
needs the support of the whole 
church—especially your Advance 
gift for buildings and furnishings. 

For further information write to 
Advance Department, Division of 
National Missions, 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


—Donatp F. Esricut, president 
Alaska Methodist University 





World Refugee Year 
Set by United Nations 


World Refugee Year, which began 
July 1, 1959, has been decreed by the 
United Nations as a period set apart 
when the whole world will think upon 
the human need of this century. 

Prayers, intensified action, and con- 
tinuing charity on behalf of the world’s 
estimated forty-five million refugees have 
been called for by the presidents of the 
World Council of Churches. 

A four-day storm in Hong Kong has 
added to the misery of Chinese refugees 
in Hong Kong. With 60 dead and 
10,000 deprived of their wooden squat- 
ters’ shacks, the World Council of 
Churches sent out an appeal for $1,000 
contributions from 11 countries. 

Also working in this area, the Hong 
Kong Church World Service—through 
funds contributed by American denomi- 
nations—opened a $30,000 Christian 
community center in Hong Kong. 

The Methodist Committee for Over- 
seas Relief, which is the official channel 
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of The Methodist Church for relief of 
millions, wishes to make World Refugee 
year known to Methodists everywhere. 
To do this and to publicize the regular 
work of MCOR, the committee is making 
available a member of its staff, Miss 
Elizabeth M. Lee, for speaking through- 
out the church. 

Miss Lee’s schedule is now being made 
for December, 1959 and through the 
winter and spring months of 1960. 
MCOR will pay her travel to an area 
where several meetings can be arranged 
in a given period. 

Missionary secretaries, district superin- 
tendents and others should write for en- 
gagements to Miss Elizabeth M. Lee, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
(After Nov. 1, the MCOR address will 
be that of the new Interchurch Center, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
N.Y.) 


Gains in ‘Decision’ Lands 

Progress reports of Methodist work in 
Bolivia and the Belgian Congo, both 
“Lands of Decision” this quadrennium, 
were received by the Board of Missions 
in May. 

Bishop Sante Uberto Barbieri dedi- 
cated a $28,000 elementary and voca 
tional school for girls at Ancoraimes, 
Bolivia, one Saturday last spring. The 
next day he dedicated village churches at 
Juppi and Iquipuni. The two new 
churches and the established church at 
Ancoraimes received a total of 120 mem- 
bers on this day. The combined member- 
ship had been 312 for the three churches. 

In Elisabethville, the Belgian Congo, 
more than 2,000 persons made first de- 
cisions for Christ in a _ three-month 
evangelistic campaign which was cli- 
maxed on Easter Sunday with a mass 
rally. 

More than 4,000 visits were made to 
homes of non-Christians during the cam- 
paign., People are still streaming into the 
churches. 


80 Years in Uruguay 


Methodists in Uruguay have begun 
their 80th year of work in that coun- 
try. 

At present there are 20 churches, 17 
ministers, 12 full conference members, 
and 8 men enrolled in the theological 
seminary preparing for full-time church 
service. 

Membership stands at 1,750, with 
new work being projected in several new 
areas this conference year. 

Goodwill Industries has been opera- 
ting in Uruguay for 25 years. A new 
building is being made possible by Ad- 
vance Specials and local gifts. 

Uruguay and Argentina at one time 
were one conference, but travel was 
limited during Dictator Peron’s rule and 
a conference was formed in each coun- 
try. 

Due to strict separation of church and 
state in Uruguay, discussion of religion 
is taboo, people are reluctant to be 
known as religious, and as a result, mis- 
sions work moves slowly. 


42 Work in Japan Mission 


Forty-two Americans took part in an 
evangelistic mission to Japan last sum- 
mer under the leadership of the Rev. and 
Mrs. Lawrence L. Lacour of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Dr. Lacour is director of the Depart- 
ment of Evangelistic Missions of the 
Board of Evangelism. He and Mrs. La- 
cour have led seven missions to Japan 
in the past ten years. 

These missions have helped establish 
28 of the approximately 100 churches 
that have been started there since World 
War II by the United Church of Christ 
in Japan. The United Church is a union 
of eight major denominations, including 
the Methodists. 

Missioners worked in 23 of the 28 
centers and in 11 additional unevan- 
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gelized areas where new churches are 
being established. 

The Centenary Missions have been a 
part of the program of the United 
Church of Christ leading up to the 100th 
anniversary year of Protestant missionary 
work in Japan. 


Lead Malaya Mission 


Twelve American Methodists con- 
ducted an evangelistic mission in Malaya 
and the Philippines in July and August. 

The mission was led by Dr. Harry 
Denman and the Rev. J. Manning Potts 
of the Methodist General Board of 
Evangelism. 

The group’s work included both 
preaching and visitation evangelism— 
four weeks in Malaya and three weeks 
in the Philippines. There was an empha- 
sis on training and demonstration in 
visitation evangelism. 


New Church Near Okinawa 


Protestant Christians have dedicated 
their first church building on an island, 
where 337 years ago a Christian was 
burned at the stake for refusal to re- 
nounce his faith. It is at Ishigaki on 
Yaeyama, 250 miles south of Okinawa. 

The church came about partially 
through the work of the Rev. and Mrs. 
C. Harold Rickard, Methodist mission- 
aries, whose American home is Golden, 
Colo. Living on Yaeyama since 1955, 
they are the only Americans on the is- 
land. Protestant work was begun there 
32 years ago by Japanese Presbyterians. 

The new church is related to the 
United Church of Christ in Okinawa, 
of which Methodism is a part. 

Methodists in the United States helped 
to build the new church through Ad- 
vance Specials. Other denominations co- 
operating in the Yaeyama project, 
through the United Church, are the Dis- 
ciples of Christ and the Evangelical and 
Reformed. 


Films for Mission Study 


Several films and filmstrips are being 
recommended by the Board of Missions 
for use in schools of missions local 
churches. They are Medical Mission, 
New Faces in Africa, Congo Journey, 
None Goes His Way Alone, The 
Harvest, and Mission in Bolivia. Film- 
strips include Africa Is Waiting for 
Christ and His Church, Congo Christian 
Centers, All Day Long and Unto the 
Hills. 

Place orders with branches of the 
Methodist Publishing House. Full de- 
scriptions are in the free catalog, Visualiz- 
ing Missions. Write for your copy to 
Department of Visual Education, Room 
536, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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casion, some may be available also 
through your district superintendent. 

Filmstrips. Two filmstrip titles are 
current: The Charch Beyond Our Win- 
dow (describing the total benevolence 
program) and Crusade Scholars. A 
church may order these from the Meth- 
odist Publishing House, paying only a 
$1.50 handling charge, plus postage and 
insurance, 

Motion pictures. Two 16 mm films are 


Announce New Policy 
For Promotional Films 


All films of the Commission on Pro- 
motion and Cultivation—both movies 
and filmstrips—now are being distributed 
for handling costs only. 

All of the commission’s titles will be 
available through film depositories of the 
Methodist Publishing House. On oc- 





World Service Agency: October 
DIVISION OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 


(a division of the Board of Missions ) 


The leaflet picture at right is for use October 25—World 
Service Sunday. It represents the entire World Service pro 
gram by describing in concrete terms one phase of the work: 
church extension fostered by the Division of National Mis 
sions. For the first time, the World Service leaflet includes 
a coupon that your members may use in requesting additional 
information on the subject. Order free copies of the leaflet from 
the Central Promotion Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





e The Division of National Missions supervises mission work within the 50 
states, in Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic (except for work in 
these areas under the Woman’s Division of Christian Service); it facilitates 
the establishment of new churches; it administers funds that are used as 
loans or grants for home missions and church extension. Work in National 
Missions is directed by Bishop Arthur J. Moore, president of the Board of 
Missions, Bishop A. Frank Smith, president Division of National Missions, 
and the Rev. W. Vernon Middleton, general secretary. Dr. Middleton is 
assisted by an executive and field staff of 28. 


e The division supports 300 missionaries who report directly to it. In addi- 
tion it supplements local or conference funds for the support of 2,100 mis- 
sionaries or pastors. 


e In addition to its work through missionary personnel, the division works 
through 20 institutions. These include colleges, elementary schools, social 
centers and clinics. 


e Through five field men working in church extension, the division gives 
advice to local churches on building and church extension. The division also 
maintains an architectural service to review building plans and a fund-raising 
service. (A staff of 17 fund raisers is available for leadership in Methodist 
building fund campaigns on arrangement. ) 


e Of each World Service dollar that is divided, 27¢ go to the Division of 
National Missions. This basic income is augmented by Advance Specials, 
the Week of Dedication offering, individual gifts and bequests and small 
income from endowment funds. 


e The annual budget of the Division of National Missions (1959-60) is 
$3,074,000. 


For a comprehensive summary of Methodist home mission 
work write for a free copy of the annual report of the 
Division of National Missions from the Division, 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Free leaflets concerning many special 
fields are available on request (see coupon on page 39) from 
the Literature Circulation office, 13th floor, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


World Service topic for November: Temperance 


WHAT 
TO 
DO 
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Center-Column References and Concordance 
—Now Yours in Today’s Most Useful Bible 


The New RSV 
oneordance Bible 


ERE’S THE BIBLE that will be helpful and interesting both in your home 

and in the church school. This is the first time since the Revised 

Standard Version Bible came into use that there has been a RSV 
Bible with a concordance. Use it one time and you'll see why reading and 
studying your Bible becomes so much easier, giving you a richer and 
fuller understanding of the Bible. 

Not only will you have today’s most useful and popular Bible written in modern- 
day language, but you’ll also have one with these added new features: a concise 
concordance, center-column references, and full-color maps. 

The RSV Concordance Bible is now available from your Publishing House—use 
the convenient coupon on this page and order now to have your copy as soon as 
possible. Choose from seven bindings! 


Eight Outstanding Features: 


More than 75,000 center-column references © Page size, 51/x8 5/16 inches Tal d to oe prevaile 
192 le concise concordance * 1,504 pages 

Li a N ¢ Twelve maps in full color; presentation you over | 4): 30; to ars on 
ist of Proper Names ; page in three colors ; 42 Then |i08té Acts | famine 
Printed in easy-to-read 9-point type © All bindings st gold ing from had said 


Choose from These Attractive Bindings Joseph's lands; b 


MAROON BUCKRAM OVER BOARDS. RED GENUINE LEATHER BINDING. Other- BLACK GENUINE MOROCCO BINDING. 
Leatheroid spine; gold-stamped; head- wise same as black leather edition. Leather-lined; semi-overlapping covers; 
bands; less than 144 inches thick; fine- TN-4807XR . postpaid, $12.50 Indopaque paper; round corners; gold 
quality India paper. ; BLACK GENUINE COWHIDE BINDING. edges; ribbon marker. Only 13/16-inch 
TN-4800X postpaid, $9.00 Semi-overlapping covers; Indopaque pa- _ thick. p 

BLACK CENUINE LEATHER BINDING. per; round corners; gold edges; ribbon TN-4868X .. ........ postpaid, $22.50 
Limp style; round corners; gold edges; marker. TN-4808X postpaid, $17.50 RED CENUINE MOROCCO BINDING. 
less than 114 inches thick; fine India RED COWHIDE BINDING. Otherwise same Otherwise same as black genuine Moroc- 
paper. Gift boxed. as black genuine cowhide edition. co edition. 

TN-4807X posteatt, $12.50 TN-4808XR ......... Seaman » oe 50 TN- bonenneel caeFackea amcntasind $22.50 

















Introduce Children | to pa Bible with ‘tine Sieads on RSV . 


Bible Readings FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





ow, boys and girls ages nine, ten, and eleven years old can read the Bible 
and understand it! Here is a book of Bible readings carefully selected for 
use by children, and printed in good readable type. 


Stories Are Most Meaningful to Children 
The volume includes the whole sweep of the Bible story emphasizing the historic and 
religious aspects of the Bible. Passages from the poetry and literature of the Old Testa- 
ment are followed by stories from the New Testament. The passages chosen are those 
that have personal meaning for boys and girls. Teachers and parents will welcome this 
volume—not a substitute for the Bible, but an introduction to it. 
Colorful, Inspiring Illustrations 
Over 120 illustrations, 18 in full color. Designed especially for boys and girls 9, 10, 
and 11 years old, this book will stimulate them to go to the Bible itself for further read- 
ing. Fill out the coupon on this page and order from your Publishing House right away! 
(TN) .. postpaid, $3.00 





Seeceeeeassae 





Order from Dept. SP 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE FREE CHURCH SUPPLY CATALOG! 


Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 Check the coupon for your free 112- 

Detroit 1 ° Kansas City 6 e Nashville 2 « New York 11 page Supply Catalog—a complete 

Pittsburgh 30 > Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 catalog of church and church school 

eink ane sidaidadhlh: tea: saatins Gecinaiii supplies .. . gift items. Illustrated— 
ease send me, postpaid, the es indicated: many pages in color. 

[) TN-4868X 


TN-4868XR 
oO hop at our 


(CD Bible Readings for Boys and Girls ....$ 3. eoumeaunt BOOK STORES 

[] Church Supply Catalog Atlanta, 72 Broad Street, N. W. 
oO Payment enclosed oO Charge to my account Boston, 577 Boylston Street 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd, 


Add sales tax where it applies Nashville, 417 Church Street 


SEND TO 
Street 
City ) State 
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available through the Methodist Publish- 
ing House for a handling charge of $2, 
plus postage and insurance. They are 
Eyes That See and Campus Parish. 

National Council Films. The Secret 
of the Gift and The Hidden Heart will 
continue to be available through the 
Methodist Publishing House for a rental 
of $8. 

The previous arrangement whereby 
certain films have been loaned through 
the Publishing House in exchange for 
free-will offerings has been canceled. 

It is not planned that films will be 
circulated to individual churches from 
The Central Promotional Office. How 
ever, district superintendents and con- 
ference officials may arrange with the 
Central Promotional Office to borrow 
films for use within their territory. 


Baxter Outgrows Need 


Commencement exercises May 15 at 
Baxter (Tenn.) Seminary marked the 
end of the institution as a high school 
under auspices of The Methodist Church. 

The buildings have been sold to Put- 
nam County in which Baxter is located. 
They will be used for a county high 
school, named the “Harry L. and Elma 
C. Upperman High School.” The name 
honors the Rev. Harry L. Upperman, 
president of Baxter for more than 30 
years, and Mrs. Upperman. 

Speaker for Baxter’s final commence- 
ment was the Rev. John O. Gross, 
general secretary of the Division of Edu- 
cational Institutions. 

“Nearly 50 years ago,” said Dr. Gross, 
“Baxter was started to serve a need when 
county high schools were scarce. . . . In 
recent years secondary education has be- 
come more general. The need for the 
church to maintain an institution such 
as Baxter has diminished.” 

The Baxter property that has been 
devoted to academic work was sold to 
the county for $200,000. The money will 
be invested and the income from it used 
for scholarships for students from the 
upper Cumberland region to attend 
Methodist colleges. 


Release African Record 


A phonograph record containing more 
than a dozen selections, domonstrating 
the development of Christian content in 
African music, has been made by the 
Ambassadors’ Quartet. The Rhodesian 
group currently is on a singing tour of 
Methodist churches in the United States. 
See back cover of this issue. 

The 10-inch, 33-rpm, long-playing 
record is designed for use at home and 
in church. It can be ordered only from 
the Department of Visual Education, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. The 
cost is $3 postpaid. 
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Publishing House Plans 
New Six-Region System 


Plans for expanding and reorganizing 
the distribution system of the Methodist 
Publishing House have been announced 
by Lovick Pierce, president and pub- 
lisher. 

Mr. Pierce said moves are being made 
toward the establishment of six regional 
centers. Centers will be in the areas of 
Nashville, Chicago, New York, San 
Francisco, Richmond, and Dallas. 

The regional centers will carry full 
inventories of publications and supplies. 
They will process mail orders and handle 
promotion for their regions. 

Related to the regional centers will be 
retail units which will receive mail 
orders from designated territories as well 
as handling retail business. Such units 
are currently operating in 15 cities. Plans 
call for the eventual establishment of 
other local units. 

Expansion plans are based on a study 
made by Methodist Publishing House ad- 
ministrators and management con- 
sultants. The study indicated that mem- 
bership in The Methodist Church will 
increase approximately three million 
within the next 15 years. Methodist 
church-schvol enrollment is projected to 
increase from 7 million in 1957 to be- 
tween 9 and 10 million in 1975. 


New Film for Youths 


“How can you tell right from wrong?” 
A new film aimed at helping young peo- 
ple answer this question has been released 
by the Methodist Board of Temperance. 

The 16mm film, What You Ought 
to Want, features Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam in a blackboard lecture on how 
experience, history and faith can be 
utilized in making Christian decisions. 

Bishop Oxnam, who heads the Wash- 
ington, D.C. Area, is a vice president of 
the National Council of Churches and 
a member of the executive committee of 
the World Council of Churches. 

The 14-minute film, accompanied by 
a discussion guide, is being distributed 
by the Methodist Publishing House. It 
was produced by the Methodist Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film Commission of 
the Washington Area. 


To Benefit From Will 
The Methodist Board of Hospitals and 


Homes will receive the annual income 
from more than three and a half million 
dollars of the estate of Harry R. Kendall, 
philanthropist of Evanston, Ill. 

The late Mr. Kendall’s will directs 
the trustees of his estate to pay 30 per 
cent of the net income from a residuary 
trust to the board for charitable purposes. 


According to the will, the income from 
the Kendall trust fund will be used: 

e To provide hospital service for the 
poor of the Negro race. 

e To provide homes for needy Negro 
children and needy aged persons. 

e To provide for the training of leaders 
for charitable service in hospitals and 
homes caring for needy Negro children 
and aged persons. 

An inheritance tax return filed in 
Cook County, IIl., June 29 indicates that 
the value of the Kendall estate is $13, 
967,227. 

Two other Methodist institutions were 
among those remembered in the will: 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
which will receive the income from $1, 
199,957, and Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege at Owensboro, which is to get the 
income from $2,399,914. 


Educators Study Problems 
Of Church-related Schools 


Problems, assets and aims of church- 
related schools were studied at three con- 
ferences during the summer. 

About 200 trustees, college presidents 
and other leaders attended a national in- 
terdenominational meeting at Lake Juna- 
luska, N.C., June 26-28. 

The speaker, Dr. Charles J. Turck, 
executive director of the Japan Inter- 
national Christian University Founda- 
tion, Inc., said that private liberal arts 
colleges are confronted with more com- 
petition than ever before. 

He listed three factors that will bring 
“enduring triumph” to church-related 
colleges: faculty, quality of the student 
body, and the Christian intent of the 
college. 

Although lack of money is a major 
problem, speakers warned private colleges 
to be careful of increasing tuition rates 
lest they price themselves “completely 
out of the market.” 

“Faith and Education in a Changing 
World” was the theme of the sixth an- 
nual Southern States Faculty Conference 
held Aug. 24-28, at Montreat, N.C. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
explore the problems presented to Chris- 
tian faith and education in the changing 
world, to develop ideas for improving 
education, and for making Christian faith 
relevant to the field of higher education. 

More than 150 teachers who are pre- 
paring the church’s young men for the 
ministry attended the first national 
Convocation of Methodist Theological 
Faculties in Nashville, Tenn., July 3-5. 

The convocation, attended by full- 
time faculty members of the ten estab- 
lished Methodist theological schools and 
two that will open in the autumns of 
1959 and 1960, had as its theme “The 
Ministry in the Methodist Heritage.” 
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Delegates Probe Rural Church Problems 


Methodism needs a three-phase rocket 
program if it is going to meet the revo- 
lution of rural America, some 1,200 dele- 
gates who attended the fourth National 
Methodist Town and Country Confer- 
ence in Wichita, Kan., in July were told. 

Prof. Marvin T. Judy of Southern 
Methodist University said the three 
phases are organization in the local 
church, trained leaders, and getting the 
trained leadership out to the local 
churches. 

“If any one of the three phases fizzles 
out,” Dr. Judy explained, “we will never 
get into orbit.” 

Ministers and laymen spent four days 


/ | in listening to addresses and panels, par- 


ticipating in discussions, and attending 
resource clinics. The conference was 
sponsored by eight Methodist boards and 
agencies. 

Another speaker, Prof. Herbert E. 
Stotts of Boston University, pointed out 
that the church must be loyal to its 
community as well as to its denomina- 
tion. 

“The church should serve not only 
its members, but also the community 
which surrounds its buildings,” Dr. 
Stotts said. “The church must witness to 
its faith and this witness should find 
concrete expression in service to those 
who live near the church.” 

One report listed these ways in which 
an effective town and country Methodist 
church affects its community: 
building and budget provide 
space, equipment, and financial support 
for other agencies, programs, and ac- 
tivities in community life. 

e It provides, trains, and motivates 
leadership personnel for its community. 
e It brings the professional leadership 
and influence of the minister into the 
life of the community. 

e It introduces children and youths to 
their heritage of Christian ideals and 
assists adults in meeting and mastering 
new problems in the light of old insights. 


| @ It develops and maintains the com- 


munity norms that undergird trade and 


| credit, property values, family security, 


and personal growth. 

Delegates asked themselves some basic 
questions about the Church. These were 
some of the answers: 

There was quite general agreement 
that greater effort should be made to 


| train new members of the church in 


| the basic beliefs of Methodists and that 


laymen should be trained to know the 
doctrines and the historical background 
of The Methodist Church. 

It was felt that adequate use has not 
been made of the flexibility that is pos- 


| 
sible within the structure of The Meth- 


odist Church to develop group minis- 
tries, larger parishes, or some other 
adjustment of station churches and cir- 
cuits, so as to meet the varied needs of 
different parts of the country. 

Many agreed that the Town and 
Country Commission should be strength- 
ened in annual conferences; that com- 
missions should be trained for their 
work; that within districts and confer- 
ences there should be realignment of 
charge and circuit boundaries so that 
each minister will have a full load of 
work; that an adequate salary can be 
provided each man; and that no family 
may be outside some church’s ministry. 

It was also felt that throughout the 
church there should be more adequate 
understanding and sharing with minority 
groups as they face their special prob- 
lems. 

Delegates thought that ministers and 
other church leaders are often burdened 
with routine and non-pastoral duties. 
Many of these duties could be performed 
by laymen. Clerical help should be 
available for every minister and adminis- 
trator. Outside pressures often reduce 
the effectiveness of ministers and dis- 
trict superintendents. 

Those who attended came from all 
over the United States. They agreed that 
no two communities have the same needs 
or problems. But delegates did agree that 
the minister and his official members 
need to know the basic requirements of 
their community and parish. Whatever 
the need is, the church should take the 
lead in meeting it. 

The term, “leadership,” kept popping 
up in sessions all during the conference. 
As one speaker put it, “We need to 
challenge laymen, not beg them, to 
take leadership in the church.” 

The feeling was expressed also that 
there needs to be a grass roots program, 
springing from town and _ country 
churches, as well as that which comes 
from boards and agencies of the church 
at the top. 


News Format for ‘Advocate’ 


Appearing Oct. 1 in a changed format 
will be Christian Advocate—known since 
1956 as the New Christian Advocate. 

Bi-weekly frequency and a larger page 
size (8%x11) will permit strengthening 
the Advocate’s news treatment, according 
to the Methodist Publishing House. Edi- 
torials will be added and more intra-church 
discussion of current issues is promised. 

Continuing as editor and managing 
editor will be the Rev. T. Otto Nall and 
Newman S. Cryer, Jr. 


Lovick Pierce, president of the Meth- 
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odist Publishing House, said that Chris- 
tian Advocate will be directed primarily to 
the Methodist minister, but it should have 
great appeal to the layman who is inter- 
ested in the work of the church. 

Christian Advocate will appear on al- 
ternate Thursdays. The subscription rate 
will be $5 a year. 

Subscription orders may be placed with 
Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


Two Join Pensions Staff 


Two men have been added to the staff 
of the Methodist Board of Pensions at 
its Chicago headquarters. 

Vernon A. Sladek, a Mitchell (S.D.) 
businessman will serve as an administra- 
tive assistant. 

A native of Pukwana, S.D., the 41- 
year-old layman comes to his now po- 
sition from a career in business. In 
Mitchell, he has been a special life in- 
surance agent and an instructor in busi- 
ness administration at Dakota Wesleyan 
University. 

The Rev. Samuel P. Auslam of Au- 
ousta, Ark., will be one of the secretaries 
of the board. 

A native of Tulsa, Okla., the 35-year- 
old pastor comes to his new position after 
serving at churches in Augusta, Ark., 
Green Forest, Ark., Springdale, Ark., 
Dallas, Tex., and Fort Worth, Tex. 

Mr. Auslam spent 33 months in the 


Air Force, and in 1956-57 served on two 
preaching missions to Air Force person- 
nel. 


Men’s Hour on Air Again 


The 1959-60 program of the Method- 
ist Men’s Hour, will open the week of 
Oct. 4, according to Dr. Don Calame of 
Chicago, director of the program. It 
will run for 39 weeks. 

Now in its eighth year, the program 
is sponsored by the Board of Lay Activ- 
ities and local clubs of Methodist Men. 
A new record for the number of sta- 
tions using the program is expected. 
Last season the series was carried on 
421 stations in 44 states and in the Vir- 
gin Islands and the Netherlands Antilles. 

The Rev. Charles Ray Goff, minister 
of Chicago Temple, again will be the 
speaker. Harry Elders will be the an- 
nouncer, succeeding Tom Marsh. 


Start ‘Mission to America’ 


Ten outstanding Christians from 
other lands will be leaders of a two- 
month Methodist “Mission to America” 
Oct. 4 to Dec. 4. 

The mission will be sponsored by the 
Methodist Board of Missions’ Division 
of World Missions, the Woman’s Divi- 
sion of Christian Service and the Meth- 
odist Board of Evangelism. 

In the words of the General Confer- 


Benevolence Report 


$12,200,000 August August 
Benevolence Funds 1958 1959 
10,000,000 World Service $501,675 $523,261 
(Year’s apportionment 
$12,200,000) 
General Advance 262,527 507,293 
8,000,000 arene 
Week of Dedication 6,381 6,354 
Fellowship of Suffering 6,891 8,990 
6,000,000 and Service 
Race Relations Day * 3A76 4,747 
Methodist Student Day * 31,662 29,963 
4,000,000 Methodist TV Ministry 9,164 16,325 
Administrative Funds 
Eniecepel Fund : 74,257 77,996 
2,000, 090 $11528.255) tionmen 
General Administration 25,437 29,507 
(Year’s tionment 
id sa 
. ‘ Interdenominational Co- 
World Service operation Fun 18,945 17,275 
e (Year’s tionment 
so far this year $376,530). 








ence resolution, the purpose of the mis 
sion is that “leaders and preachers of the 
younger churches be invited to the 
United States to give witness to their 
triumphant faith, and to lead the Meth 
odists of America toward a great spiritual 
awakening, and a deeper devotion to 
the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

Then 10 leaders will represent nine 
countries. There will be two from India 
and one each from Argentina, Peru, 
Burma, the Philippines, Korea, Japan, 
Angola and the Central Congo in Africa. 
All will speak in English. 

The Rev. Leslie J. Ross of the Board 
of Evangelism is now scheduling the mis 
sioners, as teams and _ individuals, for 
periods of up to a week in districts or 
churches. 


Educators to Meet In Nov. 


Nearly one thousand Methodist edu 
cational leaders are expected to attend 
the thirteenth national Methodist Con 
ference on Christian Education. The 
biennial meeting will be held Nov. 3-8 
at the Hotel Sheraton-Gibson, Cincin 
nati, Ohio. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
provide for counsel and co-operation of 
professional Christian education work- 
ers, says the Rev. Walter N. Vernon, 
Nashville, secretary-treasurer of the con- 
ference. 





June 1- June 1- Percent 
Aug. 31 Aug. 31 increase 
1958 1959 or 

decrease 

$1,164,107 $1,133,594 — 2.62 
1,315,833 1,548,443 +17.68 
48,002 37,963 —20.91 
36,378 37,727 + 3.71 
24,468 33,591 +37.28 
64,098 65,102 + 1.58 
50,898 51,534 + 1.25 
167,484 173,857 + 3.80 
64,800 62,523 — 3.51 
55,903 51,208 — 840 


The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance except that those 
marked (*) are from the treasurer of the Board of Education. 
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new publications 


RESOLUTION ON LABorR REFORM. Board 
of Social and Economic Relations. 1- 
10 copies free; 10-100 copies 3¢ each; 
100 or more, $2.75 per 100. 


This is a fundamental statement on 
the Christian approach to the critical 
subject of labor reform. 

It is the text of the statement adopted 
by the Methodist Board of Social and 
Economic Relations on Apr. 23, 1959, 
after extensive study. It will be useful in 
study groups or individual reading. 


Order from: Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Il. 


LITERATURE AND AupiI0-VISUALS. 
Board of Social and Economic Re- 
lations. Free. 


This is a concise catalog of resources 
available in the field of social and eco- 
nomic relations. It includes a conven- 
ient order blank. 


Order from: Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ill. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE JOURNAL AND 
Letters oF Henry Martyn, edited 
by Elmer H. Douglas. Board of Evan- 
gelism. 15¢ each; 10 for $1; 100 or 
more, 7¢ each. 


This 32-page booklet is number 16 
in the Devotional Classics Series. 

Henry Martyn, pioneer missionary to 
the Muslims, is now best known for his 
remarkable diary and the letters which 


RELATIONS 
740 Rush St. 


x 30ARD OF SOCIAL AND Economic 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me: 


Securtiy in the Modern World. 
75¢. 

—__. Agricultural Packet. $1. 

—__. Road to Brotherhood. 75¢. 


__. Christianity & Communism. $3. 


Social Creed. 1 copy free, 100 for 
Labor Reform. 1 to 10 copies free, 
100 for $2.75. 


for the work of the church 


just out 


reveal a great soul endowed with depth 
of devotion and a most remarkable abil- 
ity to express his deep feelings. 

Although his journal was not written 
for publication, his self-evaluation and 
self-revelation are precious documents 
for those who seek to grow in the spirit- 
ual life. This little book will prove an 
invitation and an inspiration to many 
to emulate his spirit. 


Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


UNDERSTANDING OurRSELVES AS 
Aputts, by Paul Maves. Abingdon. 
$2. 


This leadership education text is 
planned to help workers in the church 
understand adult attitudes and behavior 
so that they may work effectively with 
adults in classes, planning groups, and 
other units in the church. Dr. Maves, 
of Drew Theological Seminary, is well 
known as a leader in adult work. 


Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Cuurcues Workinc TocetTHer, by 
Gerald E. Knoff. Abingdon. 50¢ 


This is an adult elective study course 
for use in church-school classes. It is 
a reprint from Adult Student. It helps 
adults realize that it is important to show 
Christian love through co-operation, 
that the nature of the church demands 
co-operative efforts, and how such co- 
operation is being and may be carried on. 
Dr. Knoff, a Methodist minister, is execu- 


Boarp oF Worip Peace 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, IIl. 


Please send me: 


C] Fall materials announced for World 
Order Sunday and related peace 
activities. Free. 


—— Christian Responsibility on a 
Changing Planet (for use in 
the nationwide program for 
peace). 35¢. 

—__— Study guide to above text. 25¢. 


(1) Resources Order List for peace 
program. Free. 


tive secretary of the Division of Christian 
Education in the National Council of 


Churches. 
Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Younc ApuLts IN THE CuHurRcH, by 
Robert §. Clemmons, Abingdon. 
$1.50. 


This leadership education text is de- 
signed to lead to an understanding of the 
interests and needs of young adults, and 
of opportunities in working with them, 


PROTESTANT EMPHASIS 


TIDINGS 

General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


Roman Catholic Tradition and 
the Protestant Faith, by 
Fraser Munro. 35¢; 4 or more 
25¢ each. 

Our Protestant Heritage and 
Witness, by Homer J. Elford. 
10¢; 10 or more, 5¢ each. 

The Meaning of Baptism for 
Protestants, by Paul E. Folk- 
ers. 10¢; 10 or more, 5¢ each. 

The Meaning of the Lord’s 
Supper for Protestants, by 
Fred Cloud. 10¢; 10 or more 
5¢ each. 

A Protestant Primer, by Clarence 
Seidenspinner. 50¢; 12 or 
more, 35¢ each. 

If My Daughter Should Want to 
Marry a Roman Catholic, by 
Bishop H. Clifford Northcott. 
5¢. 25 or more, 4¢ each. 

What Every Protestant Should 
Know, by Paul E. Folkers. 100 
for $4. 

Knowing Christ for Ourselves, by 
Gordon Pratt Baker. 100 for 
$2. 


The Protestant Idea 
Tract Series 
—__. The Protestant Idea of the 
Church. 100 for $2. 
—_. The Protestant Idea of Marriage. 
100 for $2. 
—__— The Protestant Idea of Holy Com- 
munion. 100 for $2. 
—__— The Protestant Idea of Baptism. 
100 for $2. 
The Protestant Idea of the Bible. 
100 for $2. 
The Protestant Idea of Prayer. 
100 for $2. 


sets of six tracts (above). 10¢ 
a set (minimum order 25 sets). 
Total amount of order $ 
Cash enclosed 0 
Charge to my account 0 


Name 


Address 
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from the point of view of their rela- 
tions to the Christian church. Mr. Clem- 
mons is director of the Department of 
Christian Education of Adults in the 
Division of the Local Church, Board 
of Education. 


Order from: The Methodist Publishing 


House branch serving your territory. 


Junior Hicus AND THE CuurcH, by 
William C. Walzer. Board of Educa- 
tion. Pupil’s book, 25¢; leader’s guide, 

20¢. 

This study unit deals with the church 
as a fellowship, traces its history since 
early centuries, making clear the meaning 
of Protestantism and the Methodist heri- 
tage to youth today. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish 
ing House branch serving your terri- 
tory. 


Mayor RELIGIONS OF THE Wor _pD, by 
Marcus Bach. The Graded Press. $1. 


This is the third in the Basic Chris- 
tian Books series, written as a part of 
the adult curriculum resources in The 
Methodist Church. The study seeks “to 
discover what each faith does in and 
for the life of its adherents.” Its end re- 
sult, Dr. Bach says, is “to help us find 
deeper meaning in our own faith.” 


Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Workinc ABROAD AS A CH8RISTIAN. 
Student Volunteer Movement. Single 
copies, 15¢; 25-99, one fourth off; 100- 
249, one third off; 250 or more, 40 
per cent off. 


Thousands of Americans, including 
many Methodists, are going overseas as 
servicemen, businessmen, government 
workers, students, teachers, and tourists. 
There is a growing concern that these 
persons not only represent the best quali- 
ties of American life but also give a 
Christian witness to their faith. 

This new pamphlet, published by the 


CONTACT 


Q 9 Service DEPARTMENT 
Methodist Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 


(The 


short-deadline 


in the fields of 


' 
- 

' 

: Contact. 
: news service 

' temperance, world peace and 
‘ social and economic relations. ) 
' 

! 

! 

! 

' 

' 

' 

' 

; 





Name 


Address 


OCTOBER 1959 


' STEW ARDSHIP 


DEPARTMENT STEWARDSHIP 
FINANCE 
General Board of Lay Activities 
740 Rush Street 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


OF AND 


Please send me: 


! 
! 
' 
! 
' 
! 
' 
' 
' 
! 
- 
! 
! 
! 
! 
—__. 300A Stewardship Facts for | 
1958-59. 25¢ each; 5 for $l. | 

—— 300B Stewardship Facts for | 
1959-60. 25¢ each, 5 for $1. 

' 

' 

! 

1 

' 

' 

! 

! 

! 

! 

' 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

1 


(Free copy of 1957-58 edition given 
= 


with orders for 5 or more of above.) 


Amount Enclosed $ 





Name 


Address 


COMMITMENT DAY 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Methodist Publishing House 
201 Eighth Ave. S. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Please send me the following materials 

for Commitment Day: 

Free. 

Blueprint for Commitment, plan- 
ning handbook, 5 per church 


Commitment Check Lists. 


limit. Free. 

__.. How Free Are You? Poster. 5 
per church limit. Free. 

—__. How _ Free Are You? Bulletin 


covers. 100 for $1.25, postpaid. 
__ How Free Are You? Leaflet. 100 
for $1.50, postpaid. 
__ Commitment Cards (traditional). 
100 for $1, postpaid. 
____ Family Covenant Cards (tradi- 
tional). 100 for $1, postpaid. 
Address 


Name 


' OVERSEAS RELIEF 


METHODIST COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 


150 Fifth Ave.* 


' 
! 
' 
1 
! 
! 
' 
' 
! 
New York 11, N.Y. - 
! 
! 
1 Please send me: ; 
' ' 
! ___ Christian Love in Action. - 
! 
| _— Share Our Surplus. (New folder.) 
' 
| ___ The Wait-a-Minute Man. (Chil- 
dren’s folder.) , } 
1 __ Homes of Hope. (Poster, chil- | 
dren.) ! 
| __ The Christmas Star. (Children’s 1 
' poster.) ; 
| ___ Korea Still Needs Help. One |! 
i Bread. (8-minute drama for ! 
: communion service.) 
! 
| Name ; 
! 
Address - 
' 
. 
' 
! 


* Beginning November 1, 1959, please send 
all mail for this agency to its new address: 
The Interchurch Center, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 


O 


! AFRICA 


DEPARTMENT VisuaL EpucaTIoN 


Methodist Board of Missions 


OF 


! 
' 
! 
! 
150 Fifth Ave.* : 
; New York 11, N.Y. ‘ 
' ! 
| Please send me: ! 
! ! 
| —— Africa Picture Packet containing 
- six 8 x 10 inch glossy photo- 
graphs of current mission ; 
work in Africa (with captions | 
i and suggestions for display). | 
' $1.50 postpaid. 
| ____ Folder describing motion picture, ; 
New Faces of Africa. Free. 
Name 
! 
| Address 
! 
! 
! 


LITERATURE CIRCULATION OFFICE 
Board of Missions, Room 540 
150 Fifth Ave.* 

New York 11, N.Y. 


' 
' 
' 
' 
! 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
MISSIONS ' 
! 
' 
! 
' 
' 
! 
1 
! 
! 
! 


Please send me: 
General 


Missionary Literature order list. 


___ World and National Missions 
Summary 

—____ Promotion Materials for World 
Outlook 


World Missions Map order blank 
World Missions 
What Is the World Mission Pro- 


gram? 

Order card and posters from 
Church and Medical Missions 
Study Book 

The Field Is the World 


Rhodesia 

Mozambique 

Angola 

Belgian Congo, Land of Decision 


Gazeteer, Methodist 
Missions. $1. 


Overseas 


National Missions 


New Dimensions—Town and 
Country 


The Lord’s Acre 

The Group Ministry 

Methodism in the City. 15¢ 
Romance of Indian Missions 10¢ 


_ Pot of Gold. 
Americans) 

(Alaska) A New University for 
a New State. 8 pp. 

Hawaii, Crossroads of the Pacific. 


(Spanish-speaking 


8 Pp. . . 
____ Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 8 pp. 


Establishing Methodist Families 
in Town and Country. 16 pp. 
Latin Americans in the U.S. 8 pp. 


Special Fields (Negro). 8 pp. 
The Ministry to the Deaf. 8 pp. 


Name 








Student Volunteer Movement of the 
National Council of Churches, is pointed 
specifically at the Christian layman who 
goes abroad for six months or more. 
Subtitled “The Layman as Missionary,” 
it tells how an American Methodist (Cor 
other Christian) working as a diplomat, 
businessman or scholar, can witness to 
his faith among the people of the land 
to which he goes. 


Order from: Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. 


To THE Enp or THE Eartn, by James 
K. Mathews. Methodist Student Move- 
ment, $1. 


This is a Bible study guide for the 
Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles, approached with special con- 
cern for the life and mission of the 
Church. Seven chapters go through the 
two New Testament books, section by 
section. Designed for Bible study groups 
as well as individual reading. 

The author is associate general secre- 
tary of the Division of World Missions. 
The book is a 131-page paperback. 


Order from: Methodist Student Move- 
ment, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Missionary EpucaTion Courses 
(600-b-Rev.). Interboard Committee 


on Missionary Education. Free. 


This is the service leaflet for 1959-60 
for use in planning Christian workers 
schools and schools of missions. 

The course described in the leaflet 
may be used either in accredited Chris- 
tian-workers schools or as non-credit 
courses. The leaflet gives the steps to 
be taken in preparing for either use. 


Order from: Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Tuts Is Curistmas, by G. Ernest 
Thomas. Board of Evangelism. 35c 
each; 10 or more (to one address), 25c 
each. 


Here, in six provocative chapters, is 
theology of Christmas for laymen, de- 
veloped in such a readable way as to 
make the experience of the Christmas 
season a continuing spiritual force 
throughout the year. 

Chapters include “Christmas Is a 
Dream Come True,” “Christmas Is the 
Incarnation,” “Christmas Is Experience,” 
“Christmas Is Love,” “Christmas Is Giv- 
ing,” and “Christmas Is Good News.” 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Making New Members Active 


The idea: 


Each new member is taken under 
the wing of an older member who 
follows a carefully organized plan 
for working in new members. 


We were concerned with the assimi- 
lation of our new members and believe 
that we have made much progress along 
this line by using a plan we worked 
out. 

Of course, we try to make the service 
at which new members are received im- 
pressive. We have name tags for them, 
take a photograph, and have a fellow- 
ship coffee hour after church at which 
they are the honored guests. All this is 
arranged by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Stejskal, co-chairmen of our commis- 
sion on membership and evangelism. 

But in addition to this, we do the 
following: 

Immediately after they join, an ap- 
propriate letter is sent to the new mem- 
bers by the pastor. Included in the 
letter is a copy of an extensive Enlist- 
ment Questionnaire on which they can 
indicate what activities they are in- 
terested in and what service they wish 
to render to the church. Also enclosed 
is a pledge card as they have been. told 
about their financial responsibilities by 
the pastor when he called on them. 

Our parish visitor, Mrs. Paul Halley, 
appoints a fellowship friend for each new 
member. These friends not only serve 
as a buddy to that person at coffee hour, 
but they also are expected to keep tab on 
their church attendance and try to get 
them into some organizational activity 
of the church. 

One member of the commission on 
membership and evangelism, Mrs. James 
McMahon, had the idea of making up a 
packet of literature for new members. 
This packet includes a printed personal 
greeting on the front, “Welcome to First 
Church, Harvey,” and below it, the 
person’s name, current copies of To- 
gether, and The Christian Home, a 
church directory, a printed sermon by 
the pastor, a small print of Sallman’s 
“Head of Christ,” a picture of the church, 
and selected leaflets. 

Depending on whether the new mem- 


ber is a man, woman, or young adult, 
suitable materials about our local or- 
ganization are added. 

This packet is delivered by fellow- 
ship friends within a week, which means 
a visit in the new member’s home. At 
that time fellowship friends also pick 
up the Enlistment Questionnaire and 
the pledge card. 

This systematized way of integrating 
new members into church activities is 
effective for us. 

Paut E. Turk, former pastor 
First Church, Harvey, IIl. 


Pre-canvass Open House 
The idea: 


An open house where the work of 
various departments was displayed 
for members proved an interesting 
stimulant to the canvass. 


Following the suggestions of our Con- 
ference Finance Office, we planned a 
“Know Your Church Night” to acquaint 
our people with the church program. We 
held the affair just before our every- 
member canvass. 

The problem for us was how to tell the 
story in our inadequate basement. 

We decided that instead of crowding 
into one room, we would meet in the 
sanctuary for the sound filmstrip, 
Through the Looking Glass, followed by 
tours of the church building. 

Christian education activities were 
shown in one room, connectional items 
in another, and missions and benevo- 
lences in a third. The church office 
also was open to show the work done 
there. 

Members went from one display to an- 
other, in groups of four, but were free 
to mingle as they pleased. 

We provided them with a quiz sheet 
listing a series of questions on each phase 
of the church program. 

At a social hour that followed, the 
papers were checked with much interest 
and enthusiasm. 

Next year, when canvass time comes, 
our people would like to expand “Know 
Your Church Night.” 

Burton A. Passer, pastor 
Waseca (Minn.) church 
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$1.00 per Box 
6 Boxes--$5.00 
Single Copy--50c 
Individual Books--$5.00 per dozen 


Thanksgiving and Advent 


in the 
Che November-December issue of 
waa abel The Upper Room 


Aimed directly at Thanksgiving and the 
Advent season, The Upper Room for No- 
vember-December helps put the great holi- 
days in their proper spiritual setting. Every 
family served by your church should have 
a copy. 


WEEKLY SUBJECTS 
Religion Put Into Practice Christ Described in 
No Greater Love Prophecy 
Christian Use of Possessions In Christ Is Our Peace 
We Praise God for Blessings Glory to God 
God’s Redemptive Plan 


FEATURES 
Cover. The Nativity— Family Worship at 
Botticelli Christmas 
Picture pages. Canada Special Prayers 


Grandeur 


Be sure you have enough copies. Send your order promptly 
Prices—10 or more copies of one issue to one address— 
7¢ each. 


Great Prayers Box 


Two companion books, Prayers of the Early 
Church and Prayers of the Middle Ages, of elo- 
quent and inspiring prayers from the church as 
it speaks across the centuries. Especially helpful to 
the ministers and leaders of prayer groups—for 
those who do much public praying. These bocks 
help you express your own thoughts God-ward. 
All of these prayers are gathered from the rich 
heritage of our church fathers by the editor of 
The Upper Room, Dr. J. Manning Potts. This set 
comes in a white gift box. 

$1.00 per box. Six boxes for $5.00 


Prayers of the 
Early Church 


BY J. MANNING POTTS 


This book expresses the thoughts of the seckers- 
after-Christ in every age. Its pages are alive and 
vibrant. The book has a flexible blue imitation 
leather binding, with silver stamping. It is 354x534, 
inches in size, with 96 pages. You may order this 
bock with its companion, described above, or in- 
dividually. 

Single copy, 50¢. $5.00 per dozen 


Prayers of the 
Middle Ages 


BY J. MANNING POTTS 


These significant prayers of the medieval church 
show that the church was not devoid of spiritual 
insight and power. Here are prayers that speak 
for our day as well as the Middle Ages. The book 
has a flexible maroon imitation leather binding, 
silver stamping, 96 pages. It is 354x534 inches in 
size. You may order this book with its companion 
(described at the top of the page), or individually. 

Single copy, 50¢. $5.00 per dozen 





The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVE., NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of 
the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 
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THE METHODIST STORY’s October covers portray areas 
of study and action. Front: Commitment Day, Dec. 6, 
provides Methodist opportunities to take a firm stand 
against such social evils as alcohol, gambling, narcotics, 
and pornography. Back: The Ambassadors Quartet from 
Southern Rhodesia is singing its way across U.S. Method- 
ism in connection with the interdenominational foreign 
missions study theme, “Africa.” 
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